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graphs from every news-source in the world. 


the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEEK from July 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


News-WEEK, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$290 to Subscribers %328 to Others 


Only a limited number of Volumes I and 
III are available. Volume II is entirely 
out-of-print. The supply of Volume IV is 
limited and orders should be sent at once 
to insure the receipt of this invaluable 
reference book. 
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WHO SAYS YOU CAN'T RETIRE 


on an income some day? 


A LAWYER—“‘Yes, I was surprised when I 
discovered how easily I could buy myself a 
steady income of $200 a month. I’m retir- 
ing at 60. I’m going to spend the last fifteen 
or twenty years of my life playing instead 
of working, thanks to Phoenix Mutual.” 


A DRUGGIST—“One thing that makes me 
happy is now that I’m €0 my Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan gives me $150 
a month for life. I’m letting my boy run the 
store. He needn’t give me anything. With 
no money worries, I’m all set for life.” 


A SALESMAN —‘“‘Say, if more people saw 
your book, they would know how simple it 
istoretire someday. A fellow ought toinves- 
tigate it when he’s 30 or 35 years old and 
not wait until he has a long gray beard. I’m 
going to get $200 a month when I’m 55.” 


A FACTORY FOREMAN —‘‘The minute I 
heard about the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan, I knew I could afford 
to quit work at 60. I’m going to get $125a 
month for life. You won’t catch me work- 
ing when I can retire and have an income.” 


A BUSINESS WOMAN—“‘I guess you can call 
me a business woman when I know enough 
to let the Phoenix Mutual pay me $100 a 
month for life when I get to be 55. I may 
never marry, but it won’t make any differ- 
ence. No one will have to support me.” 


AN EXECUTIVE—“TI sent for a copy of your 
book because I’d rather be on a golf course 
than worrying about inventories when I’m 
60. Your $250-a-month check will come in 
pretty handy when I retire. It’s the only 
investment I’m sure of.” 


Send coupon below for free illustrated booklet about the Phoenix Mutual Plan. No cost. No obligation. 


Plan for 


Women 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 928 

roy Bee mecteeets —. Please send me 
» wi i 

book describing The Phoenix Mutual Re- 

tirement Income Plan, 


Name. 
Date of Birth___ 
Address__ 
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Plan for 
a £27) 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 927 
Elm St., Hartford, Conn. Please send me 


by mail, without obligation, your new 
book describing The Phoenis Mutual Re- 
tirement Income 
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THE COVER: He Made Dizzy Docile: Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, czar of the base- 
ball world, who normally takes 364 days of va- 
cation per year, hauled Dizzy Dean on the 
carpet last week to find out why the star 
pitcher was getting $5,000 from an East St. 
Louis furniture dealer. (See page 22). / 
Photo. 
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SPITE TOWER . In the June 2, 1934, 
issue of NEws-WEEK appeared on page 23 
an article on Herr Baron Bestecki’s “Spite 
Tower.” TWA sought to have the courts 
order the Baron to tear down his tower. The 
Baron was held for the August grand jury. 
In August I failed to find any follow-up item 
on this subject. 

f you have any information on this sub- 
ject in your files would you please inform 
me briefly of the case’s outcome? 

Husert G. LaneG 

Norwich, Conn. 


Editorial Note: Baron Bestecki’s tower has 
had a devious history since News-W EEK'S 
June story. While he said it was built “for 
advertising purposes,” the Capital Landing 
Field Co., finding it within 15 feet of their 
Harrisburg, Pa., airport, charged it was built 
to force purchase of his land. 

Under mysterious circumstances the guy 
wires holding the flimsy 155-foot structure 
in place were clipped last May. Down top- 
pled the tower. Capital Landing Field offi- 
cials couldn’t get an injunction restraining 
the Baron from building a second tower un- 
til construction was started. It was also im- 
possible to obtain an injunction on Sunday. 
Hence bright and early on a Sunday morn- 
ing the Baron started construction on tower 
No. 2, finished it the same day. 

An armed guard prevented any sabotage 
efforts for three weeks. Then twenty men 
swooped down on him, took his gun, and set 
fire to the tower. Meanwhile, the Baron was 
charged with obstructing aerial navigation 
and was bound over to the August grand 
jury. When no effort was made to rebuild 
the tower a third time, the indictment lapsed. 


STILL PUZZLED: What are you trying to 
do, take your readers for a_ psychological 
joy-ride? In regard to the red and blue cir- 
cles problem all subsequent answer, either 
the original puzzle was incorrectly repro- 
duced or the alleged “answer’’ incorrectly 
given. In other words the answer given 
does not explain the puzzle as you printed it. 

The problem states that the king told X, 
Y, and Z: “I’m going to blindfold you and 
paint dedan in red or blue on your fore- 
heads . . . When you have figured out the 
color of your own circle, lower the hand and 
the first, etc.” This implies that some of the 
circles may differ in color, but does not pos- 
itively so state. 

The answer you give is that “if a blue cir- 


cle had been painted on Z’s forehead, both 
X and Y would have known that theirs were 
red.” Why? and how come? Of course with 
three persons involved, two of them would 
necessarily bear the same color. If Z’s cir- 
cle had been blue, X would have known that 
Z’s was blue and Y’s red, but how could he 
have known that his was therefore red? The 
Same argument applies likewise to Y on the 
assumption that Z’s circle was blue. 
Possibly a fuller explanaztion might show 
the problem to be susceptible of solution as 
stated. If a logical sequence is implicit in 
the problem but is not stated, same eludes 
me. However, I can not accept your expla- 


nation as correct, 
: H. C. Compton Jr. 
Grafton, W. Va. 


Editorial Note: When the Federal Reserve 
Board gets around to figures for last month, 
it should report a falling off of business ac- 
tivity, because a flood of letters reach News- 
WEEK declaring that attempts to solve the 
puzzle contained in the Mar. 30 issue have 
disrupted many business offices. Mr. Comp- 
ton needs further enlightenment. If Z’s cir- 
cle had been blue, X would have known that 
his circle . as red, because Y put up his hand. 
Y would have reached the same conclusion 
about his circle because X had his hand up. 


SUCCINCT: Thanks for ... the review of 
my book (“Must We Fight in Asia’ bee a 6). 
It was a good succinct statement. I don’t of 
course agree with some of the conclusions, 
but I don't see why there shouldn’t be dif- 
ferent points of view. I think I’m right, but 
I have been wrong before and may be again. 


E } NATHANIEL PEFFER 
New York City 
e 


RADIO COMPASS: Attention is drawn to 
an article on page 26 of the Feb. 16 issue of 
News-WEEK, in which, under the heading 
“Radio Compass,” a “young man” by the 
name of Lear speaks evidently through a 
NeEws-WEEK reporter of a “new invention” 
in terms not always synonymous with facts. 

In the first place, the “new invention’ 
mentioned is, from the description set forth, 
a right and left zero- center visual indicating 
radio compass. This is not a “new inven- 
tion,” such an instrument being at present an 
intrinsic part of the Air Corps Instrument 
Landing System, standardized for army use, 
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GREAT DAY 


The day you arrive in Pittsburgh— 
and affix your signature to our reg- 
ister—will be a great day of living 
for you—a day of great opportun 
ties for us. Hotel William Penn i is 
not merely Pittsburgh's finest and 
largest, but is world-known for the 
excellence of its appointments, the 
quality of its cuisine (under direc. 
tion of the internationally-famous 
chef, Mons. Clovis Chartron), and 
the unstinted friendliness of its 
welcome, 

@ 1600 Rooms with bath 

Rates from $3.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 





























For the 
NEWS 
of the 
World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 


concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 





F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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adopted recently as standard by the De- 


ne em of Commerce for installation on all 
Comercial landing fields throughout the 


con F . : 
United States. This Air Corps radio com- 


pass has been under development for some 
vears, nor did Mr, Lear have a hand in the 
pioneer stages of its development. Since the 
‘ir Corps compass has been in successful 
operation for some time, any such compass 
that Mr. Lear has produced can scarcely be 
called a “new invention. ; : 

In the second place, later in the article, 
the statement is made: “Last year in New 
York, with Reeder Nichols, Pan American 
Airways radio man, as assistant, Lear began 
to perfect his radio compass. For the Lon- 
don-Australia race Lear lent a compass to 
Nichols who was the radio operator on the 
Boeing plane entry piloted by Roscoe Turner 
and Clyde Pangborn.”” Isn’t the inference to 
be drawn that the compass lent was one of 


the “perfected” radio compasses with visual 


indication described as the “new invention?” 
As a tter of fact the particular compass 
lent was not of this type and the “new inven- 
tion” compass was not used in the race at all. 


In the third place, the following statement 
“At Wright Field, he worked on 


ere 
army's radio compass. Completely ostra- 
cized army pilots for his generous criti- 
cism of their radio technique, Lear left.” 
The fact is Lear never was employed at 
Wright Field so he could not have “left.” 
Nor did he ever work on the army radio 
compass. His sole connection with Wright 
Field was that he built a compass at the or- 
der of the government, the exact value of 
which has not yet been determined. Since it 
has been the Army Air Corp’s great desire 
to develop an instrument landing system of 
the utmost efficiency, and since it started to 
do so virtually from scratch, it has not come 
s0 near its goal by turning a deaf ear to “gen- 
erous criticism.” In fact it has welcomed 
criticism and invited cooperation. . . 
GEOFFREY KRUESI, 
3 Radio Engineer 
Wright Field, 


D n, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK gave Geoffrey 
Kruesi and his co-worker, Capt. Albert He- 
genberger, both exceedingly able researchers, 
ull credit for “most pioneer work on radio 
homit levices.” It was unable to give 
whatever differences may exist between the 
Leat | the Kruesi compasses for the sim- 
ple re n that Lear patents have yet to be 
granted, hence construction facts are deep 
nd d secrets. 
* 


DIET: [ have considered News-WEEK a 


veritable “find” for our high school library. 
First, because its style makes it a very read- 
able news magazine for high school students 
and, second, because of its reference value, 
being indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Jam very-much disappointed in the issue 
ot Apr. 6 and hope that your account of the 
Wright divorce proceedings does not indi- 
cate an editorial policy that you intend to 
continue. Such a policy would perhaps do 
no harm to adult readers (although I[ can see 
no good that might result to them) but it 
would most certainly not be providing the 
Proper diet for young people. 

[ am hoping that this is one of the things 
which in some way got by the editorial eye 


and not one of the things which we may ex- 
pect to find in the future. 
Mrs. Mitprep MacKenzie, 
Librarian 
Mattanaweook Academy, 
Lincoln, Maine 


Editorial Note: Nerws-Weex’s only edi- 
torial policy is to present all important news 
impartially without regard for the special re- 
{tirements of any group, radical or conserv- 
ative, adult or juvenile, 
* * 
RELIABLE: . . . I subscribed for News- 
EEK . to become acquainted with the 
Periodical so that I might include it in my 
" Ot magazines for a school library. 
ble = ¢ found the weekly numbers invalua- 
fhe my — The information is relia- 
re \orough, and unbiased. The pupils find 
very helpful for current events. . , 
Rutu E. Greene 


Meshanticut Park, R. I 





































ON 


YOUR SPRING TRIP 
TO THE SPRINGS 


White Sulphur Springs and Virginia Hot Springs—America’s 


famous Spas—are calling with all the allure of Springtime 
in the Mountains. You will want your car, of course—but it 
is no longer necessary to make a tiring, arduous pilgrimage 
to have it. Load it on the train. Three tickets pay for two 
people and a car. For your car—a speedy delivery. For you 
—a pleasant, comfortable trip. Both you and your car—clean 
and rested, and ready to start your holiday program on 


arrival. Through air-conditioned cars from principal cities, 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. F. V. 
The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 





1785 - ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY «© 1935 
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ECONOMY IN EVERY MILE 


Your eyes will tell you how justly proud you can be of these 
new International Trucks on your job. Their unfailing 
day-in and day-out service will give you a new idea of 

dependable truck performance. And every mile they 
run and every load they haul will be a revelation to 
you in lower figures on your cost sheets. The more 
minutely you examine their advanced design and 
construction the easier you understand their 
outstanding stamina and performance. And the 
more you talk to single owners or fleet owners, 
the more impressed you will be with the 
low-cost hauling these trucks deliver. 
Sizes range from '4-ton to 10-ton. 
Above: The *2-ton In- Sold through 217 Company-owned 


ee! ModelC-1, branches, and dealers everywhere 
125-in.wheelbase,with ” » ee ee ee 


roomy panel body. TERI ERSTE 
SET Vis also avail. IN FERN ATIONA L vial ES FER 
eidien 113-in. wheel- COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 

se, with panel, pick- 606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
canopy top, and 
ation-wagon bodies. 
models up to 
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French, and 


Sir John droned on. 

« _ . Germany was stated 
to favor a non-aggression 
pact... but Herr Hitler was 
not prepared under present 


conditions to contemplate 
the inclusion of Lithuania in 
any pact of non-aggression.” 


The British Foreign Sec- 
retary cleared his throat: 

“Regarding the idea of a 
Central European pact... 
the German Government did 
not reject such an arrange- 
ment in principle but . 
saw great difficulty in de- 
fining non-interference in re- 
lation to Austria.” 

A packed House of Com- 


mons listened attentively. 
From Sir John Simon’s dull 
echo of Hitler’s fierce Berlin 
tirade a fortnight earlier, 
members gleaned a few addi- 
tional facts: 


Germany intends to have 
an army of 550,000 men. 
Her navy will approximate 
400,000 tons, 35 per cent of 
Dritain’s, 150,000 tons less 
than France’s. Before Herr 
Hitler would lead his country 
back to the League of Na- 
tions, he hinted he would in- 
sist on the return of Ger- 
many's lost colonies. 


Skepticism: Sir John’s re- 


port, delivered on the eve of 
his departure for Stresa 
{pronounced Str-ay-za), dampened 


British enthusiasm for the conference. 
Most Britons feared the Foreign Sec- 
retary and Premier Ramsay MacDon- 
ald—batting for Anthony Eden— 
might turn the British lion into a Euro- 
pean goat. 

Parliament’s sharp questioning re- 
flected this lack of confidence. Sus- 
Ppicious colleagues demanded that the 
Statesmen promise not to commit the 
nation to any pledges or alliances with- 
out consulting Parliament. They 
promised. 

At such British caution, Paris and 
Rome sniffed audibly. French and 
Italian newspapers twitted London’s 
stand-off policy and demanded a united 
front against Germany. 

That theme made no dent on British 
ears. They were cocked for other 
things: the Paris rumor that under 


Plane, He 


REARMING: Mussolini Splurges as Host at Stresa; British, 
Italians Chat Hopefully of Non-Aggression Pacts 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mussolini, Conference Host: Piloting His Own 


Was the First to 


League of Nations auspices, F'rance 
and Russia would soon sign a mutual 
assistance pact, supported by Turkey 
as well as the Little Entente (Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania). The 
same day Sir John addressed the Com- 
mons, Vladimir Potemkin, chubby Sov- 
iet Ambassador to Paris, twice called 
on Pierre Laval, French Foreign Min- 
ister. Something might be up. 

A mist of mutual distrust invaded 
Foreign Office lobbies. In search of 
clearer air diplomats hurried to Stresa. 


SpPLuRGE: Mussolini, as host, arrived 
first. At noon, Apr. 10, his big double- 
hulled seaplane, escorted by two tiny 
sky fighters, soared over turquoise, 
mountain-fringed Lake Maggiore. Il 
Duce cut the three 850-horsepower en- 
gines of his plane and splashed down 
near Isola Bella (Beautiful Island), 


Arrive at Stresa 






600 feet from the _ shore. 
The Fascist chief had 
splurged on his international 
show. Thousands of plants 
and flowers, brought up from 
Southern Italy, smiled from 
Stresa’s lawns and parks. 
Every red-roofed villa flew 
the flags of three nations— 
France, England, and Italy. 
Fresh asphalt paved the 
streets. Slabs of shining 
new marble hid the railroad 
Sstation’s dingy walls. 

That night Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin and M. La- 
val arrived. Il Duce, 
wrapped in a campaign coat 
and protected by a small 
corps of Black Shirt militia, 
shook their hands vigorously. 
Steel-helmeted troops lined 
the streets to the Hotel Bor- 
romeo on the mainland where 
they stayed as guests of 
Prince Giberto Borromeo. 

Next morning’s 8:30 train 
brought the British. After 
breakfast at the Prince’s ho- 
tel, all delegates stepped into 
small motor boats and fer- 
ried across to the terraced 
island, bright with oleanders 
and camellias. 


PALAVER: In the 60-by-30- 
foot Music Room, where Na- 
poleon conferred with his of- 
ficers before crushing the 
Austrians at Marengo, del- 
egates got down to business. A log fire 
burned on the hearth to dispel the lake’s 
fog. The statesmen sat around a big 
scarlet-covered oak. table piled high 
with brief cases and documents. On 
the white plaster wall above the three 
Premiers hung Paris Bordone’s paint- 
ing: “The Adoration of the Three Wise 
Men.” 


Mr. MacDonald sought to assure the 
suspicious Latins that Britain wanted 
to play cricket. Then Sir John stressed 
Herr Hitler’s antipathy to mutual as- 
sistance schemes. Mussolini asked him 
whether the Reich Leader would sign a 
general non-aggression pact under 
which other signatories would agree to 
gang up on an aggressor. Sir John 
hadn’t thought to ask Hitler, but 
promised to find out. 


They adjourned for luncheon to the 
Room of Medals, decorated with sculp- 
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STUDIO W. WwW. s. 
In Borromeo Palace, Where Napoleon Conferred Before Crushing the 
Austrians, Three Nations Discussed Germany and Non-Aggression Pacts 








































































































BUROPEAN 
Minister Laval, Premier Flandin, and Prime Minister MacDonald: 
Their Optimism Was a Surprise to the German Foreign Office 
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STUDIO W. W. G. 
All That Newspaper Correspondents Saw of the Stresa Conference: Isola 
Bella; Delegates Were Ferried Back and Forth in Small Motor Boats 

















tured plaques of episodes in the life of 
St. Charles Borromeo, one of the fam- 
ily’s five Cardinals. Servants in pow. 
dered wigs and blue silk liveries of 
seventeenth-century style flitted about. 


After a boat trip and short after. 
noon session, the British and French 
went back to their hotel. Il Duce re. 
mained in the gray 4-storied islang 
palace. 


The official communique gave little 
information to the 200-odd correspond- 
ents who crowded Stresa. But by but- 
tonholing every diplomat in sight they 
learned that the French considered the 
Britons evasive. Apparently neither 
Sir John nor Mr. MacDonald had any 
desire to line up against the Reich and 
administer a strong rebuke at Geneva. 


News: Next day Sir John got his re- 
ply from Berlin. Baron Konstantin 
von Neurath, German Foreign Minister, 
promised the Reich would fall in with 
the non-aggression scheme. He had no 
objection to an Eastern pact even if 
some members bound themselves to 
help each other. 


This news lifted some of the gloom 
—Germany had made a concession! 
France, conferees said, would now tone 
down her memorandum to the League 
denouncing Germany’s defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty and no longer insist 
that Britain and Italy participate in 
the scolding. 


Winn-UPp: Delegates talked for three 
days. Finally they decided to invite 
Germany and Central European powers 
to a Roman conference next month to 
draw up a series of pacts to guarantee 
Austria’s independence. 


The final hand-out Sunday stated the 
three nations would try to put over 
the European air accord proposed in 
February. They were “in complete 
agreement” on condemning the Nazi 
brand of treaty repudiation. 


The French memorandum to the 
League dealt an equally light slap at 
Herr Hitler. It called on the Council to 
“pronounce upon the grave situation,” 
and warned that if unilateral treaty 
denunciation became general, “force” 
would be needed. 


Puzz_e: On reflection, diplomats and 
correspondents wondered why they had 
become excited about Germany’s offer 
to enter a non-aggression pact. Even 
the German Foreign Office seemed 
surprised at Stresa’s optimism. A 
spokesman pointed out that Germany 
had always been willing to sign non- 
aggression pacts; what co-signatories 
signed was none of her business. 


But Herr Hitler was still unwilling 
to sign a pact with Lithuania, or to 
overcome his “difficulty” in defining 
non-interference with Austria. Busily 
building up his army and navy, he 
could afford to smile at rebukes and 
statements of “complete agreement.” 


James L. Garvin, editor of The Lon- 
don Observer, summed up Sir John 
Simon last week as a man who marks 
time “with an agility meant to look 
like walking.” At Stresa Sir John had 
plenty of company. 
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WORK RELIEF: President Ponders Spending 


Plans; Big-City Mayors on Hand; CCC to Continue 


Last year James L. Quinn, Braddock, 
Pa., publisher, won a seat in the House 
of Representatives. As a member of 
western Pennsylvania’s first solidly 
Democratic delegation in history, he 
felt entitled to consideration. Last week 
he asked PWA Administrator Ickes for 
a grade-crossing elimination allotment 
for his constituency. 

Mr. Ickes flexed his square jaw and 
peered quizzically: “I can’t help you. I 
honestly don’t know yet who’s going to 
be in charge of spending all this mon- 
ey. 
Y Neither, it appeared, did anyone else 
in Washington. President Roosevelt 
wasn't ready to make any declaration 
of plans or policy; he still had to hold 
a dozen or more conferences. Mean- 
while, the present alphabetical agencies 
made plans, later to be merged into a 
general scheme for spending the $4,- 
880,000,000 work relief appropriation. 

To Controller General McCarl, the 
Congressional allocations meant less 
than nothing. Under the bill’s broad 
terms, the President could legally spend 
the entire $4,880,000,000 for projects 
not mentioned in the act at all—pro- 


vided all went for “relief.” 

Pustic Works: President Roosevelt 
announced work relief spending should 
hit top speed in six months. Then, from 
November to June, 1936, he plans high- 
pressure spending. This fast pace he 
hopes will give business enough mo- 
mentum to wash away depression and 


unemployment. But economists doubt 
the government’s ability to spend fast 


enough to turn the tide. 
Under the present regime, PWA has 
2,000 projects ready and approved but 


not started, and 5,500 others yet to 
complete. These undertakings provide 
the nucleus. To encourage further pro- 
jects Mr. Ickes is mapping new pro- 
cedure even though his future author- 
ity is undefined. He will decentralize 
the PWA by establishing State offices 
to take over much of the investigation 
and auditing, which now gets entangled 
in Washington red tape. 

To meet immediate April relief needs 
FERA dipped into the new appropri- 
ation last week for $113,661,384. 


Cities: Mayors of the nation’s big 
cities dashed to Washington to hammer 
home one idea: most jobless live in 
cities. So, they told the President and 
Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, 
cities should get most of the money. 

The mayors urged a broad program 
to improve and repair streets, sewers, 
water-mains, and parks. After five 


years of depression, they pointed out, 
Market Street, Main Street, Broadway, 
and Michigan Boulevard need attention. 


They asked for fewer loans and more 
direct grants. They can’t afford to bor- 
row. Mr. Ickes made a concession; he 


INTERNATIONAL 


Robert Fechner Gets $600,000,000 From the Work Relief Bill 


So He Can Double the Size of the Civilian Conservation Corps 


favored a 50-50 loans-grant ratio in 
place of PWA’s present 70-30. 


Then the Mayors wanted to know 
how much help lay in store for the 
army of white-collar jobless. They 
learned the problem was “receiving con- 
sideration.” A contemplated survey of 
unemployment, marketing, production 
costs, and business in general may em- 
ploy nearly 50,000. 


CCC: Apr. 8, 1933, the first ragged 
and bewildered recruits of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps straggled into con- 
ditioning camps. Apr. 18, the pioneers 
clambered out of trucks at the first 
CCC camp, near Luray, Va., in pouring 
rain. 

In three months the CCC enrolled 
296,700 men, shipped 55,000 to perma- 
nent camps. In the first three months 
of participation in the World War the 
United States mobilized 181,000 men, 
sent 16,000 to France. 

Up to last month Uncle Sam had 


sunk $651,087,085 in the CCC. An aver- 
age of more than 300,000 boys and 
young men filled 1,640 camps. They 
thinned and cleared woods, built tele- 
phone lines, roads, and dams, fought 
insect pests and soil erosion, and planted 
trees. After working hours they played 
ball, boxed, and wrestled. After supper 
most of them studied, though not by 
compulsion. 

Of their $30-a-month wages the 
campers by agreement with the govern- 
ment, sent $20 to $25 to their relief- 
dependent families. These monthly 
contributions helped buy clothing and 
groceries—consumer goods, the most 
rapid channel of money circulation. 
Eventually CCC salaries indirectly made 
more jobs for factory hands and train 
crews. 

Each month 10,000 young men quit 
the camps for new-found jobs. They 
left healthier than they came. Army 
doctors’ rigid health inspections and 
regulations pushed the death rate rate 





CCC Boys: They Cut the Nation’s Forest Fire Loss by 83 Per 
Cent and the Government Valued Their Services at $335,000,000 
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down to one-third the rate for the na- 
tion’s corresponding age rate. A few 
rebellions over poor food flared up—the 
most recent Feb. 7 at Allegany State 
Park in western New York. A spunky 
group stormed from the breakfast table 
clamoring that the chef had given them 
only two cold pancakes each. Camp au- 
thorities replied that the pancakes were 
hot and unlimited. As a whole records 
speak well for CCC feeding: those who 
completed 6-month terms at camps car- 
ried away a 7-pound average weight 
gain. 

In answer to cash-minded taxpayers, 
CCC evaluates its work at $335,000,000, 
plus incalculable improvements to for- 
ests, fields, and streams. Before CCC 
started, forest fires cost the country as 
much as $62,000,000. In their first year 
the camps knocked 83 per cent off the 
annual loss. 

Last week the CCC stood out as one 
feature of the work relief program with 
a definite future. On his first day back 
at his White House desk, President 
Roosevelt called in Robert Fechner, di- 
rector of the CCC since it started. They 
mapped plans for spending $600,000,000 
more. They decided to raise enrollment 
to 600,000 and increase camps to 2,916. 


WEST: Administration Develops 
A New Liaison With Congress 


Charles West, as administrative as- 
sistant in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, helps make “advances or loans to 
agricultural producers.” But such du- 
ties did not explain his presence last 
week in Franklin Roosevelt’s inner of- 
fice a few hours after the President’s 
return to Washington. 

Next day two reporters busied them- 
selves at the Capitol. They dug around, 
then compared notes in the House 
pressroom. 

“Looks to me as though he’s a sort 
of liaison between Roosevelt and Con- 
gress,” said the first. 

“Exactly,” agreed the second, “but 
how do you spell liaison?” 

Neither knew. They had no diction- 
ary. So they just sat down and banged 
away at their typewriters. Next day 
readers of one news service learned Mr. 
West was to be Mr. Roosevelt’s “lobby- 
ist;” readers of a second found him de- 
scribed as a “contact man.” But both 
reporters admitted they would have in- 
troduced him to the world as a “‘liai- 
son” man if they had only known how 
to spell it. 


Man: Whatever the title, Washing- 
ton soon realized that the alert, affable 
young Ohioan had become an impor- 
tant cog in the New Deal machine. 
Though the 1930 election plucked West 
from Denison University’s academic 
cloisters, ne anti-Brain Truster ever 
sneered “impractical theorist” at the 
new Congressman. Professor West took 
to Washington’s political horse-trading 
like a bred-in-the-bone organization 
man. 


He showed enough promise to cap- 
ture Postmaster General Farley’s ap- 
praising eye. Result: West dropped in 


at the White House one evening last 
Summer, sat late with Mr. Roosevelt. 
After a suitable interval he announced 
his candidacy for the Democratic nom- 
ination as Senator from Ohio. But ex- 
Gov. Victor A. Donahey, no ardent lov- 
er of the New Deal, beat his adminis- 
tration-supported rival in the primaries. 


Having run “for the good of the 
party” and lost, West had to be taken 
care of. So the Farley machine put 
West in his $8,000-a-year FCA job. He 
plugged along, made friends, and 
gained confidence. 


Jos: Louis McHenry Howe’s critical 
illness created a wide gap in the White 
House organization. Seldom seen, Howe 
was often heard—especially over Capi- 
tol telephone wires. His absence threat- 
ened to impair the President’s control 
over Congress. 


For a month West’s smooth-parted 
head bobbed in and out of House and 
Senate offices. Frequently he phoned 
the White House. Then, in the feverish 
days just before administration forces 
pushed through the Work Relief Act, 
West bobbed about more than ever. 
His unexpected appearance at the ex- 
ecutive offices last week made him 
Washington’s mystery-man for a day. 


Now his future is clear. He confers 
with Congressional leaders to plan ad- 
ministration legislative tactics. He 
serves as administration contact with 
Congressmen who want favors. He 
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interviews department heads, arranges 
the little favors. 

In the $4,880,000,000 Work Relief 
grab bag many hands will get tangleg, 
West’s home State is one of the knot. 
tiest problems. Last month scandals 
caused Federal Relief Administrator 
Hopkins to oust the Ohio Relief heads, 
Dissension threatens Democratic 
strength in next year’s State election, 
West will find plenty to do “for the 
good of the party.” 


KANSAS: Mayor Susie Murphy 
And Ladies Start Cleaning Up 


The 400 inhabitants of New Albany, 
Kansas, have a new deal. Last week 
Mrs. Susie Murphy, Mayor-elect, called 
in her “Kitchen Cabinet.” They planned 
the program of her all-woman admin- 
istration, which takes office May 1. The 
seven officials-elect have a total of 24 
children—6 per cent of the town’s pop- 
ulation. 

“Our objective,” announced Mayor 
Murphy, “is a clean city, progressive 
and thoroughly American ... We need 
an improved park. Our band needs re- 
habilitation. Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness in our city.” 

Before election time, the women 
played a neat political game. They had 
county authorities declare a men’s tick- 
et illegal. By the time the men drew up 
another ticket, it was too late to file it. 
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KEYSTONE 


Petticoat Government of New Albany, Kans.: (Left to Right) Mrs. Mary Blinn, Councilwoman; Mrs. Laura 
Shelton, Judge; Mrs. Susie Murphy, Mayor; Mrs. Effie Laughlin and Mrs. Kathryn Bivins, Councilwomen 


“They’re-all fine women,” drawled 
Storekeeper Fred Pratt after the ballot- 
count. “And we’re gonna abide by their 
ruling. But you can betcha the men 
file on time next election, two years 
from now.” 


a 
MISSISSIPPI: Holds 


‘Clemency Court for ‘Forgotten’ 


Governor 


“De Governor is de Lawd now.” 

A Mississippi Negro convict rolled 
his large eyes toward heaven. ‘You 
is de only one wot can help me now.” 

A steady stream of Negroes on Mis- 
sissippi’s 15,000-acre prison farm an- 
swered questions put to them by Sen- 
nett Conner, the State’s handsome, 
well-groomed Governor. He was con- 
ducting an unprecedented ‘clemency 
court” to review cases of imprisoned 
Negroes. Out of 2,700 convicts, 850 
are serving life imprisonment for 
murder. The State has no regular 
board of pardon and parole. 


The Governor called more than 160 
bewildered prisoners from cotton-field 
labor. He heard their tales and checked 
their answers. Where he found cases 
of unjust jailing, he planned to grant 
parole or pardon. 

Governor Conner discovered a direct 
ratio between cotton prices, the labor 
Supply, and jail sentences: “It is ob- 
vious to me that when Negro labor is 
plentiful in the delta, the accused is 
permitted to go to the penitentiary.” 
With cotton prices up and labor scarce, 
Negroes. get off easier. 


Five of the-27 convicts questioned in 
one day insisted they had been framed. 
In one case Governor Conner showed 


anger. John Randolph, 
lifer, stood before him. 

In 1920 Randolph “confessed” crimi- 
nal assault of an 11-year-old Negro 
girl: “The court appointed me a law- 
yer, and he told me if I didn’t plead 
guilty they would hang me.” 

Twelve months later the same girl 
accused another Negro of the same 
crime. R. B. Smith, the white Justice 
who started Randolph penitentiary- 
ward, admitted he “became suspicious 
and had a doctor examine the girl. The 
doctor said she had never been touched. 
I have been convinced since 1921 that 
Randolph was innocent.” 

Judge Smith failed to free Randolph. 
Governor Conner’s face became crim- 
son: “This is a horrible thing to think 
about. It shows the merit of the hear- 
ings now under way for the forgotten 
man of the penitentiary.” 

This week the Governor continues 
his investigation. Mississippi is the 
only State whose Negro population ex- 
ceeds the white. 


39-year-old 


ROOSEVELTS: James’s Coat 
Causes N. Y. Police to Blush 


New York last week assigned its 
normal guard of 800 policemen to 
President Roosevelt on his trip to the 
metropolis for the funeral of his cousin, 
Warren Delano Robbins. Bluecoats 
crowded the train platform below 
Pennsyivania Station’s swarming con- 
course. They peered down from the 
roofs of adjacent buildings. Cops on 
motorcycles and Secret Service agents 
in; automobiles ‘surrounded the Presi- 
dential car on the ride to the Church 
of the. Incarnation. Agents poked 


through every floral piece before al- 
lowing it to enter the church. 

After the service James Roosevelt, 
accompanying his father, reported his 
overcoat missing. Police officials 
blushed. Detectives dashed to inves- 
tigate. 

A few moments later word came 
back not to worry. James had found 
his coat in the automobile, where he 
had left it. 


® Every morning children at the fash- 
ionable Cathedral School in Washing- 
ton have a “relaxing” period. They 
all sit very quietly and breathe deeply. 

Sistie Dall didn’t seem to be relax- 
ing. The President’s granddaughter 
stuck out her tongue, waggled it fran- 
tically, and screwed her face into 
weird contortions. 

“What are you trying to do?”’ Asked 
her teacher sharply. 

“I’m trying to touch the end of my 
nose with my tongue,” piped Sistie. 
“My Grandpa can—but I can’t.” 


® Every Spring Washington journalists 
invite all the leading politicians in town 
to a dinner. Then they poke fun at 
their guests. 

Last week at the Gridiron Club’s 50th 
annual Spring banquet the country’s 
leading politician enjoyed himself huge- 
ly. He smiled broadly at a rearmament 
sketch which ended with “Sir John 
Simon” reading the following ‘“‘tele- 
gram:” 

“Ever mindful of our historic isola- 
tion and our horror of war, I have 
turned loose the Philippines, ordered 
fleet maneuvers in the Pacific, increased 
our standing army 75 per cent, and laid 
the keels of ten new cruisers. The gov- 
ernment will take over the munitions 
business and I’ve got a clever new 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Miners Making a Dormitory Out of the Michigan State House 
While They Wait for Legislators to Pass Their Coal Bill 


model of an aerial torpedo for the 
White House mantlepiece. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt” 


Then the President broke a prece- 
dent. He became the first Chief Ex- 
ecutive to take part in a Gridiron skit 
—a fast-moving dialogue with Ulric 
Bell, club president. 


COAL: Michigan Miners Camp in 
Capitol for a Half-Loaf Bill 


Eastern Michigan’s soft-coal beds 
would be a national asset to Germany; 
they are a liability to Michigan. Cen- 
tral Europe’s lack of good fuel enables 
mine owners to get rich exploiting low- 
grade bituminous, and even soft, brown, 
smoke-crammed lignite. Anthracite and 
high-grade bituminous abound in the 
United States; low-grade fuels, requir- 
ing just as much work to dig, cannot 
compete. 


For a century Michiganites knew 
they walked above coal deposits. Un- 
til the World War they didn’t much 
care. Then factories running 24 hours 
a day and ships ferrying full-steam 
across the Atlantic needed anything 
that would burn. In 1916 Michigan 
coal miners made money. Gradually 
the boom died. Only a handful of 
workers hang on, digging an uncer- 
tain income out of the pits. 


Last week 700 lean and grimy miners 
got tired of living hand to mouth. 
They marched into the State Capitol 
at Lansing and growled at Senators 
and Representatives. They would stay 
until a bill, ordering all public institu- 
tions to burn Michigan-mined coal, be- 
came law. 


The Senate had already passed the 
bill. The House had not. So the 
miners spent the night. Some, at Gov. 
Frank D. Fitzgerald’s invitation, slept 
on bare floors in the vacant Michigan 
Supply Co. building on Grand Avenue. 
But most turned up their noses. The 
building last served as a morgue for 
31 persons burned to death in the 
Kerns Hotel fire four months ago. 

More than 300 spent the night in the 
Capitol itself. They took off coats, 
shirts, and shoes, sprawled on the 
speaker’s rostrum, and hunched in Sen- 
ators’ chairs. A score crowded to- 
gether and stretched out on the deep, 
soft nap of the House chamber’s $3,000 
rug. 

At the next day’s’ session the 
House passed the bill. But amend- 
ments left it little force. The new bill 
provided public institutions need not 
use Michigan coal if such a change 
boosted heating costs 10 per cent. En- 
gineers agreed heating with inferior 
bituminous would cause the increase. 
The miners took their half-loaf and 
sadly turned back to their deserted coal 
fields. 


BUSES: Grade-Crossing Removal 


Comes Too Late to Save Crash 


Garish black-and-yellow California 
school buses stand out in traffic. Train- 
men and watchmen take no chances 
when they see those colors. But many 
States fail to give their school chil- 
dren similar protection: in New York 
last week the Assembly bogged a Sen- 
ate-approved bill to paint school buses 
bright red-white-and-blue. 

In Washington President Roosevelt 
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tackled the problem from another 
angle. He allocated $200,000,000 of the 
Work Relief appropriation to elimi- 
nate the country’s grade crossings. 


Maryland parents approved. One 
evening last week 26 singing and chat- 
tering Williamsport high school sty- 
dents were returning in a bus from qa 
chemistry exposition at College Park. 
The bus whizzed through Rockville yij- 
lage, reached a Baltimore & Ohio Raijl- 
road grade crossing. An _ express 
train bore down. Villagers heard 
screams, a splintering crash. By the 
light of lanterns they found fourteen 
bodies. 


SOCIAL SECURIT: Y: Bill Gets 
Twenty Hours of ‘Demagoguery’ 


“Among our objectives I place the 
security of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the nation first.” Thus, on 
June 8, 1934, President Roosevelt 
urged .Congress to provide for the 
aged, helpless, and future unemployed. 

Last week Congress proved it needed 
plenty of urging. The Doughton 
Social Security Bill ran into legislative 
fireworks. 

To check opposition tinkering, ad- 
ministration forces considered a “gag” 
rule. Opponents squawked. As a 
compromise the Rules Committee con- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Received from Congress the bill ! 
the “pink slip’’ income tax publicity 

Discussed the cotton textile situati 
New England Governors. 

Proclaimed a rise from 64.64 to 71.11 cents 
per fine ounce in the price to be | 
newly mined silver (see page 27) 

Signed bill increasing army enlisted strengt 
from 118,750 to 165,000. 

SENATE: 

Passed bill appropriating $38,000,000 f 
provement of navy bases. 

Sent to President. 

Passed bill allowing Home Owners I 
Corp. to issue $1,750,000,000 worth of bonds. 
Sent to conference. 

Postponed consideration of Black ou 
Week Bill until Supreme Court hands 
down decisions on NRA. 

Passed bill authorizing an extension of th 
Capitol building’s east front to confor 
to original architectural design. Se! 
House. 

Time in debate: 16 hours 13 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed $272,000,000 Rivers and Harbors B 
Sent to Senate. 

Adopted resolution of one-man com! 
(Representative O’Connor of New 
to drop the word ‘“‘useless”’ from its tit! 
Committee on the Disposition of U 
Executive Papers. 

Time in debate: 25 hours 11 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ordered na- 
tional referendum of wheat growers May 25 
to determine whether to continue the 
wheat curtailment plan through 1959 

Secretary of State Hull discussed interna- 
tional trade with the Japanese and French 
Ambassadors, learned that Japan does not 
want a reciprocal tariff agreement. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

AAA spokesman, Calvin Hoover, defence 
the 35 per cent two-year increase i! i 
prices as benefiting farmers. 

HOLC started foreclosure proce¢ 
against 141 delinquent borrowers 

James A. Moffett resigned as Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Apr. 11) 
Receipts ; : 70,578,422.19 
Expenditures 
Balance $2,436,441,124.00 
Deficit, fiscal year $2,264,575,91 3.05 
PURE: De ii sie. Kensedsete $28,858,992, 929.40 
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sented to twenty hours of general de- 
pate—the equivalent of six or seven 
congressional days. 


DepATE: Cries of “demagogue” arose 
from both sides of the chamber. “This 
pauper’s dole will not satisfy the 
country,” shouted Representative John 
L. McGroarty of California, deploring 
the lack of support for his own Town- 
send Plan Bill. Representative Allen 
T. Treadway, Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, called the Social Security Bill 
“the greatest single threat to recovery 
of all the administration’s ill-advised 
policies.” Authors of some 60 rival 
social security bills waited their chance 
to offer their plans as amendments. 

The bill creates Federal old-age in- 
surance financed by both employers and 
employes. To raise an unemployment 
insurance fund it taxes employers of 
ten or more workers. It requires the 
Federal government to duplicate State 
old-age pensions up to $15 per person 
per month. 


Procress: Four months ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress to act 
in time to allow States to pass comple- 
mentary laws. Last week 28 State 
legislatures had gone home; three more 
were about to adjourn. Many will not 
meet again for two years. 

New York State last week passed 
an unemployment insurance law of its 
own. Washington, Utah, and Wis- 
consin also have enacted job insurance 
laws. But Washington’s and Utah’s 
laws will go into effect only when and 
if a Federal Social Security Act passes. 
Thirty States already make various 
payments to superannuated citizens. 
The Missouri Legislature has just 
passed an old-age pension bill. 


e 
WAR: House Mavericks Kick 
Up Fuss Over McSwain Bill 


While European statesmen met last 
week to scotch war scares (see page 


5), the House of Representatives 
acted to keep Americans out of 
trenches. 


A small anti-war bloc snapped the 
whip vigorously. The House passed, 
367 to 15, the McSwain bill “to prevent 
profiteering in time of war and to 
equalize the burdens of war, and: thus 
provide for the national defense and 
promote peace.” 

South Carolina’s John J. McSwain 
has grown gray agitating to de-profitize 
war. But he hardly recognized his pet 
bill as passed last week. Originally the 
measure included a conscription clause 
to draft men between 21 and 45. It con- 
tained no tax-on-war-profits provision. 


Mavericks: House tradition rules 
that first-termers, like good children, 
be seen, not heard. Maury Maverick, 
first-termer from Texas, ignored cus- 
tom. Militantly he drove -his stocky, 


energetic frame, and became ring-lead- 
er of a group of young liberals. Their 
goal: to kill the McSwain draft provi- 
Sion and insert an excess-tax clause. 
At first Representative McSwain 
Stood flat-footed against the tax. When 


the liberals tried to coax him, he dug 
his heels in. Stumped, they began to 
snipe at the bill from all angles. Fi- 
nally, McSwain walked over to Maver- 
ick’s desk: To keep peace, he would ac- 
cept a tax provision of 100 per cent on 
all excess war profits. 

The bill does not specify what mar- 
gin of profits the government will con- 
sider excessive. 

With one victory gained, liberals soon 
forced out the draft clause. The bill, 
considered a mild one, went to the Sen- 
ate. Pacifists hope Senators will sharp- 
en its teeth. 


® Last week the Senate also made 
peace gestures. Gerald Nye and Ben- 
nett Clark introduced two neutrality- 
preserving resolutions: (1) To keep 
citizens from sailing the high seas 
while foreign nations fight; (2) to out- 
law loans to fighting nations. 


e 
DUST: Wreak 


Destruction in the Southwest 


More Storms 


In Oklahoma, wind-blown gravel 
broke windows. In Texas, sparrows 
fluttered along a few feet from the 
ground. Surgeons, unable to sterilize 
instruments, canceled operations. State 
Senators coughed their speeches 
through gauze masks. 

This week Nature treated portions 
of the Southwest to a new dust bliz- 
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zard, equaling last week’s storm in 
damage and discomfort. Like an Old 
Testament plague, the floating grime 
sifted down on southeastern Colorado, 
southwestern Kansas, northwestern 
Oklahoma, and the Texas Panhandle. 
For the first time the dust menaced 
southern California. Only a low-pres- 
sure area there kept the storm from 
ravaging the rich Imperial Valley. 

By automatic habit, inhabitants of 
the storm center again “dug in,” again 
closed schools and stores. Except for 
strict necessity, few ventured into the 
murky air. At noon, drivers switched 
on headlights. 

As in March, the pestilential powder 
seeped inch-thick over food and furni- 
ture. In Kansas, drifted dust derailed 
a locomotive. 

Farmers, helpless as babies, watched 
the silt kill their wheat. Many in de- 
spair bundled their gasping children 
and womenfolk into automobiles and 
fled eastward. 

A desperate plaint rose from the 
Midwest: a $20,000,000 crop-damage 
cut wheat yield estimates to some 
625,000,000 bushels, little more than 
domestic consumption alone. 

Legislators in the stricken States 
asked the Federal government for a 
$150,000,000 slice of the work relief 
appropriation. Relief Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins assured them of all 
the aid possible. The AAA promised 
to pay benefits to wheat men victim- 
ized by dust. 
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BRITAIN ¢ Eighty Per Cent Recovery Prompts the 


Chancellor to Bestow Small Tax Favors on John Bull 


Last Monday most of the 615 big- 
and-little-wig members of the House of 
Commons jammed into an oak-paneled 
chamber built for only 476. They came 
to hear Neville Chamberlain, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, present his fourth 
British budget. 

The lanky Minister began to drawl. 
During the past year England had made 
“a, substantial advance toward recov- 
ery,” the arch-pessimist admitted. In- 
dustrial output was up 12 per cent; ex- 
ports, $145,500,000. ‘“‘The people washed 
their troubles away in 270,000,000 more 
pints of beer than the year before .. . 
Britain has recovered 80 per cent of her 
prosperity.” 

Then he announced the 1935-36 budg- 
et, which may make or break his Con- 
servative party. 

Banking on the past year’s $100,000,- 
000 surplus and hoping for an in- 
creased revenue from better business, 
the adroit Minister bestowed several 
favors on English workingmen, whose 
votes he may soon need. 

If John Bull buys a 12-cent movie 


could knock his neat figures sky-high. 
As in the past two budgets, Mr. Cham- 
berlain made no provision for the 
American war-debt. 


* 
GERMANY: Berlin Crowds Agog 


At Goering-Sonnemann Nuptials 


Wedding guests, who paid $8.35 a 
seat, got their money’s worth. 

The bride was Emmy Sonnemann, 
State Actress. Patriotic Aryans called 
the big blonde a Nordic goddess. The 
groom was Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
42, Adolf Hitler’s right-hand man as 
Premier of Prussia, Air Minister and 
General in the air force, President of 
the Reichstag, and Grand Master of the 
Hunt. 

For his wedding last week, he but- 
toned his 240 pounds into the blue- 
gray uniform of an air officer, with 
white wings on his breast pocket and 
broad white stripes down hi‘s trousers. 
He wore it all day, although his col- 


—— 


year-old, 160-pound bride wore a veij 
and a high-waisted white satin Gretch- 
en model with puffed sleeves. Two 
boys in Nazi uniform carried her train, 
The Reich Leader, in a Brown Storm 
Trooper’s jacket with the Iron Cross 
gave her away. A national radio 
hook-up carried Reich Bishop Ludwig 
Mueller’s words and the nuptial vows. 

Wedding gifts valued at $400,000 
filled three rooms. Berlin employes 
contributed from 20 pfennigs to 3 
marks apiece to buy the Frau Genera] 
a bomber. The present did not seem 
inappropriate, in view of the bride- 
groom’s speech at the wedding recep- 
tion. “We are all,” he beamed happily, 
“soldiers in the army.” 


EXECUTION: Two Heads Fall to 


Preserve a Nazi Version of Killing 


Early on the morning of General 
Goering’s wedding, August Groebler of 
Magdeburg, an ex-butcher, donned a 
morning coat, high hat, and white 
gloves. But he was not a wedding 
guest. 

In the red-brick courtyard of Ploetz- 
ensee Prison, Berlin, he ran a thick 
finger down the broad crescent-shaped 
blade of the executioner’s axe. At the 
end of the list of condemned prisoners 


EUROPEAN 


Germany’s Most Prominent Newlyweds: Emmy Sonnemann, Former Actress, and Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering 


ticket he need pay no tax. Over pub 
bars his beer should cost less. Al- 
though the beer tax remains the same, 
heavy license fees on public houses 
will be cut. Taxable incomes of $875 
will contribute $79 to the government 
instead of $89.25. Married men with 
children will get a slight increase in 
tax exemption. 

Civil servants get the best break. 
On July 1 the government will com- 
pletely restore the pay cuts in their 
salaries. Last year they got back 5 
of the 10 per cent cut of 1931. 

“I cannot find anywhere else a par- 
allel to the results achieved here,” 
beamed the Chancellor. But he made 
no mention of a $193,670,000 item that 


lection of uniforms and his lightning- 
like changes are famous. A _ sword 
clanked at his side. His barrel chest 
bulged with medals and decorations. 

The General drove through Berlin in 
an automobile decorated with tulips and 
roses, to fetch his gray-robed bride to 
the civil ceremony. In the City Hall, 
the Burgomaster married them before 
a huge black swastika. 

Thirty-three thousand uniformed 
Nazis held back cheering crowds. 
Military bands blared, troops goose- 
stepped for the couple. Two hundred 
army planes buzzed greetings over- 
head. Even a stork stopped in its 
flight to circle Berlin Cathedral. 

For the religious marriage the 37- 


engraved on the bright steel gleamed 
two new names: Sol Epstein and Hans 
Ziegler. 

Last June the two Communists got 
death sentences for their part in the 
murder of Horst Wessel, Nazi hero and 
author of the party song. Nazis in- 
sist that Ziegler and Epstein, a “non- 
Aryan,” stood guard at the door when 
Red plotters slew Wessel in January, 
1930. ce 

At the trial of the actual murderer— 
before the Nazis came to power—wit- 
nesses convinced the court the swastika 
hero died in a fight over a prostitute, 
“Lucié of the Alexanderplatz,” who 
supported him with her earnings. But 
Adolf Hitler held to the Nazi version 
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and refused to pardon the Communists. 
Last week Epstein, a dark-complex- 
joned painter with little eyes, and Zieg- 
ler, a thin-faced barber, donned brown 
prison coats. They walked to the block 
with their hands chained behind them. 
just after 6 A. M. the Sinners’ Bell 
announced their execution. Herr Groe- 
bler turned in his bill for $40—50 marks 
a he ad. 
‘SPY:° Naturalized American Knew Nazi 


Secrets but Did Not Tell the World 


Richard Roiderer likes to make notes 
about everything. Because his obser- 
yations included data on the arms of 
Bavarian Storm Troops, he spent ten 
months in a Munich jail. Last week he 
faced the Reich’s most terrifying court, 
the People’s Tribunal, charged with 
high treason. 

United States Consul Raymond Geist 
and a dozen newspaper men gained ad- 
mission to the teakwood-paneled court 
room. The consulate had retained the 
defense lawyer because Roiderer, Ger- 
man-born but a naturalized American, 
was broke. Two army men in uniform, 
a naval officer, and two black-robed 
jurists sat at a long green table. 

In the box, the sandy-haired prisoner 
cut a shabby, pathetic figure in his 
striped brown suit. His thin face was 
dead white except for a scar on his 
nose and the red rims of his bulging 
eyes. Muttering to himself, he seemed 
on the verge of collapse. 

He testified he had gone to America 
at 19, evading military service. Three 
years ago, when his mother could no 
longer spend her pension abroad, they 
returned to the Reich. He found work 
as an English teacher.. Observing from 
his Munich window he scribbled down 
what he thought of Storm Troopers in 
the street: “They represent the quali- 
ties of sadism, perversion, and homo- 
sexuality that are misnamed manliness 
in Germany today.” 

Even the Consul had to leave the 
room while the court heard the mili- 
tary notes. “I am against war,” the 
defendant shouted. “I am a pacifist. 
Iam against a dictatorship. But I am 
no spy!” Then he broke down and 
wept. He claimed a fellow-teacher 
who loved his fiancee had framed him. 

Judge Edward Springmann ruled in 
staccato accents: “There is not the 
slightest evidence he committed espi- 
onage or that he endangered State 
security. His notebooks undoubtedly 
contained State secrets, but it is not 
proved he tried to deliver them to 
foreign powers.” 

Roiderer sobbed with joy: “It will be 
free America for me.” 


AUSTRIA: Illegal Press Prints 
All the News That’s ‘Unfit’ 


“It is our illegal task to keep you 
accurately informed about all Austrian 
affairs, Thanks to our first-class con- 
nections with all Ministries, with the 
Fascist armed bodies, the police and 
army, we shall be able to give you the 
fullest information about illegal activi- 


ties in Austria and place illegal news- 
papers and books at your disposal.” 

In this merry mood the newspaper 
Ilicor (Illegal News Agency Corre- 
spondence) last week joined the two 
bootleg sheets which inform amused 
Austrians of government doings de- 
leted by the public press censor. 

Ilicor did not reveal its political lean- 
ings. Gossip credited an ex-Communist, 
using a Nazi printing press, as editor. 
The paper proclaimed: ‘‘We will charge 
you 15 schillings ($2.80 currently) 
monthly. How and where you will have 
to pay your subscription you will be 
informed in due course through our 
own illegal channels by our own illegal 
methods.” 


FRANCE: German Tourist Agency 


Display Tantalizes Parisians 

A Parisian stroller on the Avenue 
de l’Opera paused one day last week 
to contemplate the arresting travel 
posters displayed by the German Tour- 
ist Agency. He glanced idly at an an- 
nouncement of a 60 per cent fare re- 





duction on German railroads. Then a 
map of the Reich caught his eye. 

Startled, he looked more closely. 
“Zut!” he exclaimed. It was a pre-war 
map. It included Alsace-Lorraine in 
Germany!! 

Others gathered, gazed, and fumed. 
Soon an excited, threatening mob 
glared through the two plate glass win- 
dows. War veterans pushed in through 
the nickel-plated door, shouting for the 
manager. Whistles blew. Blue-caped 
police rushed up, shooed the mob away. 
Hastily the frightened travel agent re- 
moved the offensive map. 


HUNGARY: Makes Count 
Bethlen an Opposition of One 


V ote 


Last year Premier Julius Goemboes’s 
thin voice proclaimed his abhorrence of 
dictatorships. Last week political foes 
muttered “liar!” The burly statesman 
had won control of 172 of the 245 seats 
in Hungary’s lower house, making him 
independent of the opposition. 


In an attempt last month to increase 
his power, M. Goemboes had persuaded 
Regent Nicholas Horthy to dissolve 
Parliament and decree new national 
elections. His gain of 54 seats ex- 
ceeded expectations. He scored heavi- 
ly not only in 199 country districts 
where peasants marked their choice 
under the eyes of his police, but even 
in.46 city precincts where balloting was 
secret. 

The results left Count Stephen Beth- 
len, Goemboes’s political tutor and 
former chief of the strong National 
Union Party, a minority opposition of 
one. Jealous of the Premier’s grow- 
ing influence, the sharp-featured little 
Count withdrew from the party last 
month in an effort to split it. 
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Count Stephen Bethlen: Goemboes Kept Him From Splitting the Party 


Legitimists bewailed the loss of four 
deputies. Only three candidates open- 
ly committed to a Hapsburg restora- 
tion won seats. 

M. Goemboes owed his crushing vic- 
tory to his well-oiled political machine 
and to his promised “reforms:” a uni- 
versal secret ballot, abolition of Par- 
liament’s upper house, and further di- 
vision of Hungary’s great estates. His 
program also includes abolition of la- 
bor unions, government supervision of 
industry, and close cooperation with 
Herr Hitler—which will lead, cry his 
foes, to a Fascist dictatorship. 
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CUBA: Sugar Heir Goes for Ride; 
Someone Now $300,000 Richer 


A slight, dark bachelor lolled one 
night in the back seat of a black Pack- 
ard touring car. He rode through Hav- 
ana’s richest suburb, Vedado, to his 
white marble home. Suddenly the 
chauffeur gave the wheel a wrench. 
Two fast cars forced the bigger ma- 
chine into the curb. 


Sub-machine-gun barrels glittered 
under the palms. Into a near-by house 
marched Eutimio Falla Gutierrez, 34- 
year-old heir to $30,000,000 in sugar 
holdings and plantations, “richest man 
in Central America’—now victim of 
Cuba’s first Chicago-style kidnaping. 

His captors demanded $300,000 in 
United States currency—$100,000 more 
than the Urschel and Bremer ransoms, 
highest on record. Falla’s lawyer de- 
livered the sum in marked American 
$100 bills. After his release, announced 
last week, the young plutocrat left for 
the United States. 


Police held seven suspects after a 
round-up. Cubans aired a theory that 
Dr. Antonio Guiteras, sandy-haired, 
freckled leader of the radical Young 
Cuba party, collected the ransom to 
finance a revolution. Some thought Al- 
vin Karpis, American gangster, partici- 
pated in the snatching. 


FIRING SQUAD: Cuban Court-Martial 
Condemns; Civilian Pays the Penalty 


Jaime Greinstein was afraid the fir- 
ing squad would see him weep. 

The dark-eyed youth of 20, con- 
demned by Cuban court-martial, broke 
down repeatedly in his cell. During the 
last night he gulped cup after cup of 
black coffee, puffed dozens of cigarettes. 
“I cannot cry before men,’ he told his 
jailer, ‘“‘but my soul is full of tears.” 
At 4 o’clock in the morning he called 
for a priest. 


After last month’s strike-riots a mil- 


itary court convicted him of planting a 
bomb under a customs official’s house. 
At that time he gave his name as Jose 
Angulo Terry, hoping to keep the news 
from his father, Samuel Greinstein, a 
once-wealthy market stall keeper of 
German-Jewish descent. 

The death sentence angered Cubans. 
Not even under the harsh dictatorship 
of Gerardo Machado had a court-mar- 
tial ever openly ordered a civilian exe- 
cuted. But most citizens felt young 
Greinstein was guilty despite his pro- 
testations of innocence. 

The priest accompanied him to the 
execution ground—the rifle range of 
the Moncada barracks, in the foothills 
of the Sierra Maestre mountains out- 
side Santiago. In a gray suit, white 
shirt, and colorful striped cravat, the 
slender youth walked steadily up to a 
group of camera men. “The skies of 
Cuba blush,” he said, ‘to see an inno- 
cent man die.” 

He tore the bandage from his eyes. 
Finally the priest persauded him to 
wear it. Jaime turned and waited. 
Eight soldiers fixed their rifle sights on 
his heart. They did not see him weep. 


ABYSSINIA: Arms and the King 
of Kings Check Duce’s Vanguard 


A Belgian military officer barked 
hoarse commands. In the dusty, walled 
courtyard outside Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie’s rambling stone palace barefoot 
natives shuffied a slovenly drill. 

Inside the palace library the tiny 
King of Kings, in white shirt and jodh- 
purs, nodded satisfaction. A news- 
paper correspondent asked if a state 
of war existed. 

“Yellem!”’ (No!) cried the bearded 
monarch. “Unfortunately, Italy has 


— 


declined arbitration and has not re. 
plied to our proposals. Therefore we 
have broken off negotiations and sup. 
mitted the matter to Geneva.” 

Two days later he speeded the dis. 
pute’s settlement by a cocky show of 
strength. A train rolled up from Jj- 
bouti, French Somaliland, 486 rail miles 
northeast. It brought 400 machine 
guns, 20,000 rifles, and 6,000,000 car. 
tridges from Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

As a reserve the pint-sized ruler or. 
dered universal conscription for men 
and women. But he made it clear that 
the ebony-colored matrons will stay in 
the rear and act as nurses. 

Il Duce had sent 31,000 troops to 
Eritrea and mobilized 40,000 more for 
his “African adventure.” But news of 
the Abyssinian arms shipment on the 
one hand, plus Herr Hitler’s new war 
machine on the other, robbed the proj- 
ect of immediate charm. The astute 
Black Shirt offered to renew negotia- 
tions, thereby preventing the League of 
Nations from arbitrating the quarrel. 

Prospects for future hostilities there- 


‘fore still appeared bright when Hubert 


Fauntleroy Julian, Harlem’s “Black 
Eagle,” arrived at the Abyssinian capi- 
tal last week. But the dapper, mon- 
ocled Negro, who left New York in 
February to “help my country,” found 
the atmosphere chilly. The King, still 
bitter about the Abyssinian plane 
Julian cracked up in 1930, refused to 
make him a royal pilot or buy any 
American planes through him. The 
big aviator announced he would be 
glad to have a job. Nobody seemed 
interested. 


WIDE WORLD 


‘African Adventure :’ Italian Somaliland Troops Maneuvering Along the Border of Abyssinia 
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COOPER: The AP’s Self-Made, 
Hard-Boiled General Manager 


An Associated Press annual meeting 
holds about as much chance of the un- 
expected as the Electoral College has 
of electing the wrong man President 
of the United States. Delegates listen 
to Kent Cooper’s annual report as gen- 
eral manager, join him over his in- 
evitable Martinis, and thump Rotarian 
whacks on his hefty shoulders. Then 
they docilely choose directors already 
selected for them by a pro-Cooper ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Until last year these meetings were 
usually duck soup. John Neylan, 
counsel to William Randolph Hearst, 
made the 1934 session peppery by ve- 
hemently, though vainly, opposing The 
AP’s proposed Wirephoto service, since 
installed. 

At next week’s meeting in New York 
Neylan’s renewed protest will be many 
throats louder. He heads a “Proxy 
Committee of 25’”’ determined to crys- 
tallize sufficient voting strength to 
reconsider Wirephoto. Their argument: 
the service’s cost—so high that only 
53 of The AP’s 1,269 publishers could 
afford it—violates the press associa- 
tion's tradition of equality for its 
members. 

A second possible squawk promises 
Cooper further embarrassment. Why, 
after a generation of accuracy, did 
The AP within two weeks send wrong 
flashes, first on the Hauptmann ver- 
dict, then on the Supreme Court gold- 
clause decisions ? 

Consequently, the general manager’s 


oak-paneled, green-carpeted office in 
AP’s New York headquarters seethes 
with a political convention atmosphere. 


Messenger boys scurry in and out with 
Sheafs of pink proxies to consolidate 
support of present policies. Young 
men dash in to report that this or that 
AP paper has paid up its assessments 
and pledged its vote to the big-boned 
general manager. 


The proxy battle doesn’t ruffle him. 
Under such tension the politician in his 
nature flourishes. His hearty Middle 
Western voice booms genial greetings 
to earnest newspaper executives; his 
equally hearty handshake puts more 
than usual cordiality in each grip. He 
is a self-made man boldly blocking the 
fight to unmake him. 


His friends are self-made too— 
Merlin Aylesworth of National Broad- 
casting Co.; Bruce Barton, advertising 
executive and biographer of Jesus in 
“The Man Nobody Knows;” and Rex 
Cole, New York refrigerator salesman. 
But, though they are boon companions 
at golf, Cooper leans over backwards 
to ask them no favors. 


For golf and big names Cooper has 
a mild mania. He is a member of the 
Yonkers St. Andrew’s Golf Club. Fre- 
quent rounds with Bobby Jones and 
occasional meetings with most of the 
World’s rulers help feed Cooper’s ap- 


Petite for hero-worship.. Mussolini’s. 











DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Kent Cooper: What He Lacks in Musical Ability He Makes Up in Fervor 


flamboyantly signed photograph, paying 
compliments to Mr. Kent Cooper, is one 
of seven similarly dedicated pictures 
decorating The AP’s New York lounge. 

Equally impressive photographic 
souvenirs adorn Mr. Cooper’s Park 
Avenue penthouse apartment. It also 
has a grand piano. What Mr. Cooper 
lacks in musical ability he well makes 
up by fervor. A piano anywhere is a 
challenge. He thumps emphatically 
through current popular songs, im- 
provises as the spirit moves him, and 
usually ends up with “Kiss Me Again.” 
He knew Victor Herbert in Indiana. 

Like many modern newspaper ex- 
ecutives, Cooper made his journalistic 
test flight in Indiana. No one helped 
him up from the paper route he worked 
during school vacations. Tough and 
aggressive, he shouldered his way 
through Indiana University until his 
father died. Imagination counted with 
him less than self-reliance and his 
keen brown eyes. 

He kept them focused on bigger 
men. As reporter for Indianapolis 
papers, Cooper carefully observed the 
shrewd, smooth methods of Tom Tag- 
gart, Indiana’s Democratic boss for a 
generation. 

Equally few tricks escaped Cooper 
when he went over from Scripps- 
McRae Press. Association, United 
Press’s predecessor, to The AP on a 
roving commission that took him into 


most Associated Press offices through- 
out the country. After a survey of 
the association’s Morse system, he pre- 
sented a plan to save a penny here and 
a penny there by coordinating various 
phases of news-sending. Similar money- 
saving schemes pushed Cooper steadily 
upward as chief of the telegraph bu- 
reau, as assistant general manager, 
and finally as general manager. 

He has made the AP far more ex- 
pensive for its members—but also far 
more valuable to them. Departure 
from straight factual reporting to a 
livelier style, feature articles, syndicate 
services, photo services, and more and 
more speed in news transmission, all 
had their origin in the Cooper regime. 

A news empire girdling the world 
requires occasional inspection. Mr. 
Cooper makes a tour of AP bureaus 
about every other year, taking with 
him his secretary, Sally Gibbs; his 
second wife, and occasionally, until her 
marriage, his only child, Jane. 

Because of UP rivalry, Cooper keeps 
the itinerary a dark secret. Some- 
times the word leaks out. Last year 
Mr. Cooper started off on an unan- 
nounced trip for Japan. The first 
thing he knew up popped Roy Howard 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
which control the United Press. In 
Japan Mr. Howard turned a joint UP- 
AP reception by the Mikado into a 
solo interview for the UP. 
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UNITED PRESS: The New Boss 
‘Walks Like a Prizefighter’ 


Morse wires, teletype machines, and 
typewriters clanked a staccato swan 
song last week. Karl A. Bickel, big, 
brusque 53-year-old head of the United 
Press, pushed back his chair in his 
twelfth-floor office in New York’s News 
building. ‘An old man should not be 
the head of a press association,” he 
said in his clipped accent. “Old Man” 
Bickel then handed over control to 
Hugh Baillie, 9 years his junior, and 
boarded a train for Florida to tinker 
with an outboard motor boat. 


EXPANSION: During his 12-year presi- 
dency, Bickel worked wonders with the 
UP. Up and down the United States, 
in China, Japan, Europe, and South 
America, he pounded editorial desks, 
sold the service, gave fight talks to 
correspondents, weeded out deadwood, 
hired alert youngsters. In 1923 the 
UP supplied news to only 867 papers. 
Last week it served more than 1,300 
clients. 

Bickel peddled his commodity to 49 
countries; had the daily report trans- 
lated into 21 languages. He tripled the 
number of leased wires in the United 
States, freely sprinkled correspondents 
over the earth—particularly in the Ori- 
ent, which he picked years ago as the 
world’s ultimate powder barrel. Yearly 
operating costs climbed to $8,000,000. 
The UP report, once moribund and 
sketchy, became as lively, well-written, 
and well-edited a deluge as any press 
association could offer. 

Last week the Fourth Estate specu- 
lated about Bickel’s future. With sev- 
eral grains of salt they greeted the 
announcement from Scripps-Howard, 
the UP’s owners, that he would slide 
into a relatively minor post as director 
and executive committee member of 
the news service. 

Past experience encouraged skepti- 
cism: for years the UP presidency 
has been the stepping-stone to bigger 
berths. In 1921 Roy Howard moved 
upward to the board chairmanship 
of Scripps-MacRae newspapers, now 
Scripps-Howard. In 1923, Bickel’s im- 
mediate predecessor, William Waller 
Hawkins, advanced to the chain’s vice 
chairmanship. 

Consequently shrewd guessers pre- 
dicted that Bickel would soon take 
over the general managership of 
Scripps-Howard’s 24 newspapers. 


New Boss: For two years UP em- 
ployes noticed that Bickel’s gaunt en- 
ergetic frame was cracking. Illness 
forced him to take long rests. As his 
logical successor, office wiseacres 
picked Hugh Baillie, 44, whose square 
jaws and short-cropped hair give him 
the aspect of an old-line Prussian of- 
ficer. 

The new UP president began his 
newspaper career on The Los Angeles 
Record, a Scripps paper, after two 
years at the University of California. 
Under the pen name of John Danger 


WIDE WORLD AND INTERNATIONAL 


Bores Shown Above as .They Placed 
in Contest: (Top to Bottom) Culbert- 
son, Ist; Hearst, 2nd; Butler, 3rd; 
Mdivani, 5th. Rudy Vallee Was 4th 
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he ran a vice crusade. In 1915 he 
joined the UP to work in the Say 
Francisco, Portland, and Los Angeles 
bureaus. His biggest assignment was 
Clarence Darrow’s trial for jury brip. 
ing. 

As one of the UP’s ace reporters 
Baillie trailed President Wilson on his 
League-selling junket over the Uniteg 
States. In 1932 he got a historic jp. 
terview with Franz von Papen. The 
former German Chancellor insisteg 
Germany’s only path “back to the sun” 
lay in smashing the Versailles Treaty, 
grabbing its lost colonies, and re-arm. 
ing. 

Besides reporting and editing, Baillie 
worked seven years in the business 
office. In 1931 he became executive 
vice president—active overseer of both 
editorial and business departments. 

Baillie is a fourth-generation news- 
paper man, dynamic, prone to quick 
decisions. In New York he lives with 
his wife, a former San Francisco News 
feature writer, at 450 East 52d St. In 
the same apartment building live Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Alice Duer Miller, and 
Ralph Pulitzer. 

The UP staff consider Bailliegaggood 
boss. He knows news; calls newspaper 
men God’s chosen people. Once he saw 
an amateur movie of himself: “Why, I 
walk just like a prizefighter!”’ If all his 
reporters’ statements were as accurate 
as that, Hugh Baillie would be a happy 
man. 


* 
CONTEST: Ely Culbertson and 
Mr. Hearst Run Neck and Neck 


A short while ago London’s noisy 
Daily Express ran a contest to elect 
Britain’s: biggest bore, and saw George 
Bernard Shaw swept into the dubiously 
honorable post. Last fortnight J. David 
Stern’s revivified New York Post lifted 
The Express’s idea. The _ response 
brought the most amusing copy a met- 
ropolitan newspaper has printed in 
many a day. 

Nominators had to name and endorse 
their candidates in no more than 100 
words. A $25 prize daily for two weeks 
furnished the incentive. 

Ely Culbertson, who last week won 
his contract bridge tilt with P. Hal 
Sims, (see page 23) led the biggest 
bore contest, although by Monday Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst had cut his lead 
to 28 votes. Nicholas Murray Butler 
stood third; Rudy Vallee, fourth, and 
Barbara Hutton Mdivani, fifth. After- 
dinner speakers and social leaders 
caused trouble behind the scenes. They 
pestered Post editors to keep their 
names out of the contest. 

Some time this week The Post’s bores 
will get their prizes. No. 1 will receive 
a complete set of Gertrude Stein's 
works; No. 2, the “Combined Annual 
Reports of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission with Additional In- 
formation Regarding Foreign Debts 
Due the United States, for the Fiscal 
Years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926.” 
Third prize: a second-hand copy of the 
1925 Congressional Directory. 
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STAGE: Cornell Pleads for Peace 
With ‘Flowers of the Forest? 


Katharine Cornell, the American 
theatre's unofficial “First Lady,’ has 
put her dramatic power behind a 
cause. The cause is peace, the medium 
John van Druten’s latest play, “Flowers 
of the Forest,” which opened last week 
in New York. 

Pacifism overtook the actress-pro- 
ducer last Summer. To Bavaria, Miss 
Cornell's vacation ground, the 33-year- 
old English playwright sent the manu- 
script of his anti-war drama. Its ideal- 
ism excited the actress sufficiently to 
change her production schedule and 
substitute van Druten’s play for Ib- 
sen's ‘““Rosmersholm.” 

London saw the play with Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies in the lead, and re- 
mained unimpressed. Mr. van Druten 


believes Britishers’ indifference to his 
peace message was largely due to the 
national spirit engulfing all England 
at that time—caused by the marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 
American critics likewise seemed dis- 
interested. They agreed that’ the 
author had reached too far toward the 


fantastic in constructing a weak plot. 

The playwright, sire of many lighter 
successes—“Young Woodley,” ‘The 
Distaff Side’—uses a “human radio” 
to motivate the play. Whenever this 
young tubercular boy (Burgess Mere- 
dith) gets excited, he has spells that 
enable him to pick up thoughts that 


the dead have had while they were 
alive. The first and last acts take 
place in present-day England; the sec- 
ond fades back to England during the 
war years. 


Miss Cornell does not play a domi- 
nating part. In love with an en- 
thusiastic poet who becomes disillu- 
sioned with war and bloodshed before 


his death, she has lived on without 
knowing his true feelings when he 
died. The “human radio” transmits 
the information by completing the 


lines of an unfinished poem dedicated 
to her. 
* 


CIRCUS: Lad-e-e-s and Gen’lmen, 
This Way for the Big Show 


Even the circus must cater to trends. 
Essentials remain—clowns, elephants, 
freaks, and sawdust. But if acts that 
delighted today’s parents when they 
were children begin to pall on their 
youngsters, out they go. 

Hagenbeck-Wallace, opening this 
week in Chicago’s Stadium, has fallen 
in line with the times. For years it has 
been almost entirely a wild-animal show. 
This year General Manager Sam Gum- 
pertz combined it with the old Fore- 
paugh-Sells Brothers show. The ex- 
pansion makes his circus more evenly 
balanced with aerial, trapeze, and simi- 
lar acts, 

To help the rejuvenation along Gum- 
pertz brought Maria Rasputin, daugh- 
ter of Russia’s mad monk, from Eu- 








ACME 
John van Druten Visits in Miss 
Cornell’s Dressing Room While 
She Makes Realy for Her Part 
in His ‘Flowers’ of the Forest’ 


rope. She has been working with Berlin 
and London circuses as an assistant 
animal trainer. 

The vivacious brunette has discarded 
the gun and chair, badges of all “big 
cage” performers. She works only with 
a whip. Alone in the cage for twenty 
minutes with pumas, lions, tigers, bears, 
and leopards, she makes the beasts 
pyramid, roll, somersault, parade, and 
keep up a steady, frightening orchestra 
of growls and roars. 

Maria Rasputin makes her American 
debut with a bandaged arm and leg. 
Last week a Himalayan bear knocked 
her down, tearing deeply with his claws. 
Still she is only “afraid of one thing— 
Soviets.” 

Veterans who have worked with 
“cats” insist bears are more dangerous. 
When they become vicious they protect 
their heads from the whip with their 
paws. Then they run the trainer into a 
corner, disarm him, knock him down, 
and maul him—unless stopped in time. 
Almost any animal can be handled as 
long as it remains on a pedestal, where 
it cannot get the leverage for a spring. 

Though the wild-animal act remains 
popular, Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey opened in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, without Clyde 
Beatty, long applauded for his agile 
maneuvers with jungle beasts. Beatty 
has gone to Cole Brothers Circus, now 
touring the Midwest. 

Audiences also missed the living 
statues, an integral part of the Ringling 
show for more than 35 years. The 
management felt the white horses and 
powdered men and women in tableaux 
revolving on turn tables had become 
boring. 

Although “The Greatest Show on 
Earth” has dispensed with Beatty, it 
suffers from no dearth of animals. Pal- 
lenberg’s bears, new to the show, ride 
bicycles, push scooters, and roller-skate. 
Seals lend their lungs to music. And 
the elephants, aside from sitting on 
their haunches and standing on their 
heads, have learned new dance steps. 
Every one of the 54 is a female this 
year and as much a coquette as yards 
of ostrich feathers and gay silks can 
make her. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 
CEILING ZERO (Music Box): Spirited com- 
edy. slight touch of romance, and the 
heartaches of running an aerial transport 
line, plus Osgood Perkins. It does for avia- 


tion almost what “The Front Page” did 
for the press. 


SCREEN 
STAR OF MIDNIGHT (RKO): William Powell 
“ and Ginger Rogers solve a complicated 


murder. Though the conclusion is obscure, 
the acting is first-class and the dialogue 
includes some of the most amusing lines 
the talking screen has uttered. 

FOUR HOURS TO KILL (Paramount): Mys- 
tery melodrama in a theatre lounge. A 
death-house inmate (Richard Barthel- 
mess) escapes and traps the man respon- 
sible for his sentence. Implausible plot, 
but good continuity, and an excellent cast. 


GO INTO YOUR DANCE (First National): Al 
Jolson opposite his wife, Ruby Keeler— 
good singing and dancing—perhaps too 
much, An old story: The successful actor 
who follows the horses all over the coun- 
try and is blacklisted by producers, only to 
stage a triumphal come-back, The picture 
could have moved faster. 





THE NEWS-WEEK IN 





The Circus Comes to Town: Five Small Spe 
Trained Seals at the Opening Performance of t 


mat, Looks 
(See Page? 


Between Discussions With Stalin Over Germany’s Rearmament, Anthony Eden, Britain’s Roving Diplo 
Moscow From the Kremlin; Picture Taken Few Days Before Illness Forced Him Out of Stresa Conference 
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: They Looked to the Elephants, Clowns, and 
Show’ in Madison Square Garden (See Page 17) 


Alfred Emanuel Smith and Herbert Clark Hoover Smile at Each Other for the Salvation Army ~ 
in New York; They Made a ‘Benefit? Appearance at the Start of a Drive to Raise $500,000 








THE ARTS 








MUSIC: A Tulip-Raising Vacation 
For the Successful Flagstad 


On a cold morning in February Mme. 
Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian dramatic 
soprano, anxiously pored over the New 
York papers. Then she sighed with re- 
lief. None of the music critics had 
noticed that in “Tristan and Isolde”’ the 
night before she had made three mis- 
takes. 

Singing to a huge Metropolitan Opera 
House audience, she forgot her lines. 
But Lauritz Melchior, her gallant Tris- 
tan, quickly whispered cues in her ears. 
With poise unshaken, Mme. Flagstad 
continued. It was a wonder she made 
so few errors. Until the day of the 
opera, she had no opportunity to re- 
hearse with Melchior, orchestra, or the 
cast. 

Two Bayreuth festivals and twenty 
years in Norwegian opera brought the 
gifted Scandinavian continental fame. 
Americans first heard her Feb. 2 in 
“Die Walkuere” at the Metropolitan. 
Twenty subsequent performances have 
convinced many critics that her voice 
has had no equal since the days of Lilli 
Lehmann and Olive Fremstad. 

Mme. Flagstad’s grandparents and 
great grandparents were Norwegian 
farmers. Her father won recognition 
in Oslo as a symphony conductor; her 
mother, as a concert pianist. Their 
four children are all notable musicians. 

Kirsten’s second husband, Henry 
Johansen, as blond as his wife is 
brunette, accompanied her to America 
this year. Scarcely a week after they 
settled down at the Hotel Astor, Mr. 
Johansen’s 21-year-old daughter, Kate, 
arrived. She could not stay in Oslo, 
she explained, while her stepmother 
conquered the United States. 

This week in ‘“Parsifal” Mme. Flag- 
stad makes her last appearance until 
next season. After a radio broadcast 
Easter Sunday on the General Motors 
hour, she sails for her home outside 
of Oslo. In the garden of her white 
stone house she will spend her vacation 
raising tulips. 


ART: Son of the Soil Masters 
Painting Before Showing N. Y. 


For years, like mice to cheese, young 
American artists flocked to Paris’s 
Montmartre and Montparnasse, then 
to New York’s Greenwich Village. 
After the war the art world’s center 
of gravity began shifting westward. 
It’s still moving west. 

Last month Thomas Hart Benton, for 
29 years one of New York’s most dy- 
namic artists, decided to return to his 
native Missouri: he believes America 
must look to the Midwest for real ar- 
tistic development. Another Western- 
er, John Steuart Curry, obtained un- 
expected recognition recently in his 
tome State after the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College bought one of his paint- 
ings. 
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COURTESY OF FERARGIL GALLERIES 


Herbert Hoover’s Birthplace as It Looks to Grant Wood, the Only 
American Artist to Get National Recognition Without a New York Show 


This week Grant Wood’s exhibition 
at the Ferargil Galleries, New York, 
further emphasized the growth of 
Western art. The chubby Iowan be- 
lieves regional art will bring new life 
to America: he would have each com- 
munity produce its own indigenous 
painting and sculpture. 

This is his first New York showing 
in almost 30 years of painting. He 
stands unique as the only American 
artist to achieve national recognition 
without the aid of a New York build-up. 


The exhibition consists of canvases 
loaned to Ferargil by various collec- 
tors. Beginning last October, gallery 
officials beseiged owners of Wood pic- 
tures with telegrams and letters. Many 
collectors balked at letting go their 
treasures. It took weeks of corre- 
spondence to persuade Gardner Cowles 
Jr. of Des Moines to contribute the 
“Birthplace of Herbert Hoover,” a styl- 
ized streetscape of West Branch, Iowa. 


From the Chicago Art Institute came 
the picture that made Wood famous— 
“American Gothic” (1929), a severely 
simple portrait of a Midwest farmer 
and his wife. Stephen C. Clark, New 
York, lent Mr. Wood’s most successful 
recent picture, “Dinner for Threshers,” 
a 20-by-80-inch oil panel picturing an 
Iowa farm at meal time. Collectors 
from six other States brought the ex- 
hibition’s total to 36 canvases. These 
range from early decorative paintings 
such as “Currants” (1907) to “Death 
on the Ridge Road” (1935), exhibited 
for the first time. 


THE ARTIST: Wood deprecates “ar- 
tistic” affectation. He was born on an 
Iowa farm in 1892, and grew up in 
stark poverty. As a young man, he 
worked .at gardening, housepainting, 


and school teaching. Art courses at 
the University of Iowa and a Minneap- 
olis handicraft school helped develop 
his background. 

During the war, as a private at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, he supplemented his pay 
by sketching fellow-soldiers—25 cents 
for privates, $1 for officers. He still 
receives veterans’ letters asking if he 
is the same Grant Wood who drew 
their pictures on brown paper. 


After the war, Wood returned to his 
home town, Cedar Rapids, and school 
teaching. Two years later he made his 
first trip abroad. In 1926 he received 
real encouragement—a municipal com- 
mission to make a stained-glass win- 
dow for a war memorial auditorium. 
So he went to Munich to master glass 
painting. The finished memorial made 
his townsmen proud. Under the New 
Deal’s Public Works of Art Project, 
Wood supervised 24 of the 34 Iowa 
quota. 


Wood works slowly. First he picks 
his subject, then mulls it over in his 
mind. He may think the picture out 
in detail for a year before lifting a pen- 
cil. Then comes a series of sketches 
and one or more detailed working draw- 
ings. 

Authenticity is his fetish. He consults 
mail order catalogues on the exact de- 
sign of farm implements, carefully checks 
the detailed differences among breeds 
of domestic animals, and even the kind 
of hay in his painted wagons. When 
at last he goes to work, Wood drives 
himself for seven or eight weeks, paint- 
ing as long as fourteen hours a day. 

Wood is his own harshest critic. His 
early work had “too damn many curves 
... Iam having a hell of a time get- 
ting rid of these mannerisms.” 
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EDUCATION — 





CHICAGO: University’s Courses 
Enrages Drug Store Magnate 


Last Summer Charles R. Walgreen 
made an offer to his niece Lucille Nor- 
ton of Seattle. The drug store chain 
head offered to put her through college 
if she would come to Chicago. She took 
him up. 

Last week Mr. Walgreen repented his 
generosity. He withdrew Miss Norton 
from classes. In a sharp letter to Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, the University of 
Chicago’s young president, he explained 
why: “Communistic influences.” The 
drug store owner was enraged to dis- 
cover his niece “was learning such 
things” as “advocating violence in over- 
throwing the government of our coun- 
try.” He asked Dr. Hutchins for an 
open hearing on the matter. 

Dr. Hutchins—whom Mr. Walgreen 
considers “a very fine man and an able 
conversationalist’—gave a terse an- 
swer. He pleaded for “freedom of in- 
quiry, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of teaching.” His critic would have to 
produce specific evidence of his charge; 
until he did so, the university would 
ignore the charge. 

Then an alumna, Mrs. Elizabeth Dill- 
ing, put in her oar. Some two years ago 
she gave up bridge teas to ferret out 
the country’s Communists for her book 
“The Red Network.” Among her “dis- 
coveries” are Mrs. Roosevelt and sever- 
al Cabinet members. 

“It looks like a swell fight,’’ squealed 
the auburn-haired Chicago matron. Dr. 
Hutchins was “the reddest kind of a 
Red.” Citing his membership on the 
advisory council of Moscow University’s 
Anglo-American Section, she insisted 
“the investigation should be of Dr. 
Hutchins himself.” 


WAR STRIKE: Campuses Rife 
With Militant Peace Protests 


For weeks little white handbills have 
floated round American college cam- 
puses. At the top bold-face letters 
exhorted: “Strike Against War!” At 
the bottom frowned an ominous state- 
ment: “Our Lives Are at Stake.” Sand- 
wiched in between a letter to “Fellow 
Classmates” urged them to leave their 
desks “on Friday, Apr. 12, at 11 A. M., 
18 years after our entrance into the 
World War, in solemn protest against 
the black pall of war that today en- 
circles the world.” 

Educators reacted variously to the 
Proposed “solemn _ protest.” Some 
thought it the fruit of Communist 
Propaganda. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia called it “a mere 
emotional outburst,” a form of war in 
itself. Dr. Tyler Dennett of Williams 
used one word—“stupid.” But Dr. 
Albert Einstein, pacifist, relativist, and 
visiting Princeton professor, approved: 
it “is very fortunate” American stu- 
dents are “so actively engaged with 
the most important problem of our 


time, that of insuring the peace of 
the world.” 

Whatever their mentors thought, 
students showed activity: 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas: Three-foot 
white crosses lined campus walks: “In 
Memory of the Tragic Betrayal of 
1917.” 


CotumBiA: Disregarding Dr. Butler’s 
opinion, 3,000 students packed Univer- 
sity Hall. Noisily they howled at a 
Nazi flag dropped on the platform from 
a balcony; laughed approval when 
Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union director,’ called Dr. 
Butler “a fake pacifist,” and roared a 
pledge: ‘We refuse to bear arms for 
our country in time of war.” 


MicwicAan STATE: College officials 
called a peace meeting “just a blind 
for a radical gathering.” Students 
chucked five pacifists into Red Cedar 
River. Then with rotten eggs and 
stench bombs they broke up the meet- 
ing. 

PRINCETON: A well-behaved group of 
500 cheered alumnus Norman Thomas, 
leading New York Socialist. He hoped 
they would “have the guts” to stay out 
of the next war. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: Anti-war 
handbills ran a circulation race with 
posters bearing the Ku-Klux-Klan’s 
signature. The Klan urged “American- 
born Protestants” to stamp out ‘‘com- 
munism and alien rule of America.” 
Students rioted. Police clubbed two 
girls. The campus sprinkler system 
dispersed the fighters. 


Mount HOLyokeE: The girls attended 
chapel wearing white blouses—sym- 
bolic of peace. 
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HarvarD: It rained in Cambridge, 
but the Michael Mullins Chowder and 
Marching Club thought it a fine day 
for a tramp. These students stole the 
show from the pacifists by donning 
steel helmets, borrowing machine guns 
from the university’s R.O.T.C. unit, 
and goose-stepping around the campus 
shouting “Heil Conant!” to the uni- 
versity’s absent President. When Yard 
police tried to shoo them away the 
Chowder boys threw real smoke bombs. 


PRINCETON: The ‘White Whale’ 
Attracts a Mere 50 ‘Jonahs’ 


Princeton’s large grayish-white stone 
chapel has always reminded students 
of an onerous university rule—com- 
pulsory chapel for half the school 
year’s Sundays. In spite, they dubbed 
it “The Great White Whale.” 


Last week upperclassmen felt more 
kindly towards the magnificent Gothic 
edifice. The university’s trustees freed 
juniors and seniors from church. Last 
Sunday less than 50 of the college’s 
1,000-odd upperclassmen failed to 
take advantage of the new dispen- 
sation. 


The university’s 1,300-odd lower- 
classmen still have to attend at least 
half of the Sunday services. But they 
are thankful for one thing—prayers, 
hymns, and sermon must. not exceed an 
hour. Most visiting ministers have 
heard the story of the parson who 
failed to keep an eye on his watch. 
The minute he overpreached his time 
limit the collegiate congregation be- 
gan coughing so loudly they drowned 
out his voice. 


Members of the Michael Mullins Chowder and Marching Club, 
Disguised as Militarists, Threw Bombs at Harvard Pacifists 
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SPORT 





WINNERS: 
Rowing, Wrestling, and Skiing 


Swimming, Hockey, 


Swimmine: The star at last week’s 
women’s national meet was a man. In 
intervals between the mermaids’ races 
through waters of a Chicago pool, Jack 
Medica, newest tank sensation, swam 
exhibitions, broke records, and earned 
the loudest applause. 


The mermaids merely swam true to 
form, won the events they were sup- 
posed to win and failed to stir the 
crowd’s imagination. Katherine Rawls, 
“Miami’s Minnow,” churned her way to 
three victories—the 100-yard free style, 
the 100-yard breast stroke, and the 300- 
yard individual medley. Lenore Kight 
ruled her favorite distance, 500 yards. 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill neatly 
knifed her way to the low-board div- 
ing prize. Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett, 
good-looking, bad-singing radio croon- 
er, had no trouble winning the 100- 
yard back-stroke swim. 


The most likely to dethrone peren- 
nial women water champions in the 
near future is Betty Lea of Seattle, 
Wash. At 16 she is 6 feet 1 and grow- 
ing. She lost to Miss Rawls in the 
100-yard free-style race by only 6 inches 
last week. She was the ace speedster 
of the Washington Athletic Club quar- 
tet that broke the world’s 400-yard re- 
lay record by almost 4 seconds: time 
4:15.3. 


Hockey: Tommy Gorman, the only 
big-time coach who never played the 
game, won the Stanley Cup play-offs 


World’s Record Relay Tam (Right) of Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, and Defeated Carnegie 


for the second year in a row. In 1934, 
Gorman piloted the Chicago Black 
Hawks to victory, then resigned. Early 
last week his Montreal Maroons stunned 
experts by winning the third straight 
game from the Toronto Maple Leafs 
for the 1935 championship. Gorman’s 
system stresses a tight defense with 
swooping attacks whenever opponents 
appear tired or lose a man temporarily 
for a penalty. 


Rowineé: In Oakland, Calif., eight- 
oared shells of the University of Wash- 
ington and the University of Califor- 
nia sped 3.miles side by side. Flags 
at the finish went down simultaneous- 
ly. It looked like a dead heat. A few 
seconds later a voice boomed out of a 
loudspeaker that California had won by 
2 feet. A few minutes later judges re- 
vealed the official verdict: Washington 
first by 6 feet. 


WRESTLING: The Oklahoma Aggies, 
champions of college grunting and 
grappling, also became the country’s 
national amateur champions last week. 
Tugging on the mats at Oklahoma 
City, the cowboys finished on top in 
five of the seven weight divisions. 


Skuneé: Spring took over the King of 
Winter Sports last week. On a snow- 
blanketed hill of Rainier National Park, 
Washington, Hannes Schroll slid a mile 
a minute to win the United States 
skiing championship. Next day, the 
Austrian yodeler also won the slalom 
—a short winding run that calls for 
expert twists and turns. Two sisters 
from Tacoma, Wash., divided national 
women’s skiing honors. Ellis-Ayr 
Smith skidded home first in the down- 
hill race; Ethlynn Smith, first in the 
slalom. 


BASEBALL: Czar Landis Tosses 
A Few Fast Ones to Dizzy 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis has 
one of the softest jobs in the worlq— 
$40,000 a year for doing practically 
nothing. 

Each Spring baseball’s silver-haired 
ezar stands under a flagpole for a few 
seconds while a pennant sails up to 
usher in the season. Then he marches 
to a box, poses for camera men, and 
throws out the first ball—usually a 
wild pitch. The game starts. After a 
few innings, the judge sneaks out of 
the park and goes on his 364-day vaca- 
tion of rest, fishing, and golf. Occa- 
sionally he shows up at all-star games 
and the World Series. 

He’s held his post for fifteen years 
because he stands for fearless honesty. 
After the White Sox scandal in 1919 
fans threatened to boycott baseball, 
Owners restored fans’ confidence in the 
game by hiring Landis to act the role 
of reformer. 

His black hat, steel blue eyes, thin 
lips, and sledge-hammer jaw made him 
the perfect emblem of righteousness. 
On the Federal bench in 1907, he 
showed bold colors by fining John D. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana $29,240,000, a decision later re- 
versed by. the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The dour judge began his baseball 
reign with equal courage. He ruled 
out of the game for life the eight White 
Sox players who had bet on their Cin- 
cinnati opponents and thrown them the 
World Series. The next year, Judge 
Landis had to interrupt his vacation to 
punish Babe Ruth and two team-mates. 
They had barnstormed in the off-season. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Library Club, Homestead, Pa.; Betty Lea (Second From Right) Nearly Won 100-Yard Free Style Race 
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KEYSTONE 


Mr. Slack and Mr. Dean (Right) With Mrs. Dean and Mrs. Slack in 
Florida; Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis Entered the Picture Later 


The white-haired czar took away their 
full World Series’ shares and suspended 
them a month without pay. 

Last week the judge pulled on an 
orchid-colored sweater, went down to 
his Chicago office, and sent for Dizzy 
Dean. The St. Louis Cardinals’ lanky 
pitcher came on the run. 

Judge Landis wanted to know why 
Dean was getting $5,000 from Dick 
Slack, an East St. Louis furniture deal- 
er. Dizzy explained the money paid for 
radio appearances, not for bearing down 
on the pitching mound. Judge Landis 
administered no fine, merely a general 
lecture: 

“Is dough all you are interested in?” 

“It sure is Judge, and I don’t care 
where it comes from.” 

“Not even if it isn’t right money?” 

“Oh, no! It must be right money.” 

“Young man, I want you to promise 
me that if someone tries to give you 
$3,000 or $4,000 (for winning or losing 
games), you will kick him in the teeth. 
Or better yet, hit him with a ball bat.” 

“Yes, sir, Judge.” 

“That's all, Dean. I wish you luck 
and hope you have a good season.” 

“I will, Judge. So long.” 


BRIDGE: Culbertson-Sims Battle 
Of Cards, Words, and Publicity 


Inside a 15-by-15-foot square, roped 
off like a prizefight ring, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ely Culbertson knocked out Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Hal Sims last week in the 
final round of their 150-rubber bridge 
match. For three weeks, in a stuffy 
New York City club, the two famous 
card-playing families had been spar- 
ring bids for the sake of publicity. 


Bridge stars must keep well-known or 
the market for their lesson books falls 
off. 

To capture reporters’ interest, the 
Culbertsons and Simses bid out of turn, 
forgot the trumps, and _ constantly 
blundered and bickered. 

Mrs. Culbertson to her husband: 
“I’ve asked you all day to stop bab- 
bling. Would you mind keeping quiet 
so I can think of the right lead?” 

Mrs. Sims after overbidding: ‘What 
the hell! We needed the rubber.” 

Mr. Sims to his wife: ‘Please shut 
up, Dorothy. Did it ever occur to you 
that those glasses of yours might be 
to look through?” 

Mr. Culbertson to the gallery: 
“Quiet, kibitzers. This is more im- 
portant than the Hauptmann trial.” 

After 870 hands, the Culbertsons 
won by 16,130 points, took 82 rubbers 
to the Sims’s 68. According to sta- 
tistics, which Sims says were com- 
piled by Culbertson employes and 
which Culbertson says are strictly on 
the level, the losers had the better 
cards. The honors were divided: 

Aces Kings Queens 
Culbertson 1,729 1,715 1,696 
Sims 1,751 1,765 1,784 

Kibitzers pressing on the _ ropes 
couldn’t see much of the actual play 
but generally conceded the following 
awards. Best dressed: Mrs. Culbert- 
son, who wore a different gown every 
evening. Worst dressed: Mr. Sims, 
whose pants and coats never matched 
or fitted. Close second worst dressed: 
Mrs. Sims who looks as though she 
never brushes her hair. Nastiest 
tongue: Mr. Culbertson, a _ chronic 
sufferer from dyspepsia. Most polite: 
Mrs. Culbertson. Swearing champion: 
Mrs. Sims. 


SIDESHOW 


LEXICOGRAPHY: In revising his ‘‘con- 
notary,” a self-written dictionary, John 
G. Pollard, Virginia’s former Governor, 
defined: ‘Political Bedfellows—Those 
who like the same bunk.” And: “The 
New Deal—Dictated but not Red.” 





Gac: When Warsaw executioners 
fastened the noose around M. Czech- 
ura’s neck, the 20-year-old prisoner 
threw a fit. Superstitious, they refused 
to hang him. He got a life sentence. 


FupceE: Mrs. Franchion Light brought 
a box of homemade fudge to her hus- 
band in Middlebourne, W. Va., jail. 
While he was asleep, three other con- 
victs gobbled the candy. One nearly 
died of poisoning. 

Too Superior: The New Jersey Su- 
preme Court ordered the city of Gar- 
field to do some cop-shuffling. It had 15 
officers to order 21 patrolmen around. 

Romeo: In Chicago Warren Dawes, 
6, headed for Hollywood with $1.20 in 
his pocket. He wanted to marry: “I 
fell in love with Shirley Temple’s dim- 
ples the first time I saw her on the 
screen.” Police found him in a Loop 
phone booth ‘trying to tell Shirley he 
was on his way. 


MirRAGE: Two thousand northbound 
gray geese flying in perfect formation 
made a mass landing at Los Angeles’s 
Union Air Terminal. In a low mist, 
they mistook the 6-mile cement run- 
ways for lakes. 


Liguip MEASURE: Mrs. Jeanne Willis 
examined an Oklahoma farmer who ap- 
plied for an emergency feed and seed 
loan. “Any wheat?” She asked. “No.” 
“Any oats?” “No.” “Anycorn?” “Yes. 
A gallon and a half.” 

Economy: The City Commission of 
Phoenix City, Ala., wants to save mon- 
ey. From now on trustworthy prisoners 
can eat and sleep at home instead of 
jail. Each morning when they report 
to the chain gang, they must bring 
their own lunches. 

Hasit: In New York, Mrs. W. Hod- 
rinsky screamed. Mr. Hodrinsky rushed 
in. His eyes popped. Max Brooks in a 
drunken daze had just jumped into his 
wife’s bed. Brooks apologized. He used 
to live in the same apartment. 

Sweet Dreams: Alvin Leavitt, New 
York dentist, started giving gas to Al- 
bert Callahan, motorman: “Just go to 
sleep for a minute and then its all over.” 
It wasn’t. Callahan threw the dentist 
through the first floor window, tossed 
the gas tank after him, and jumped on 
him. 


Jumper: In Pittsburgh, Mrs. Sarah 
Morris started to divorce her husband 
because he was a “jumper.’”’ When she 
wouldn’t jump a fence, he jumped on 
her foot. In keeping him from jumping 
out a hotel window she tore his paja- 
mas off. He jumped around the hotel 
naked. 
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Born: To Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
transatlantic flier, and Mrs. Chamber- 
lin, a daughter, Pauline, in Paris, Aug. 
22, two years ago. The kidnaping and 
murder of Charles A. Lindbergh Jr. so 
frightened Mrs. Chamberlin for her 
child’s safety that she kept the event 
secret. Friends revealed it last week. 

BirtTuHpay: [rich Ludendorff, Ger- 
many’s wartime Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, 70, Apr. 9. Perhaps to placate 
the old General, with whom Nazis 
parted after the 1923 beer-hall putsch, 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler ordered a national 
celebration. Flags flew on all public 
buildings; the ex-Crown Prince pre- 
sented a personal letter from former 
Kaiser Wilhelm; Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, Defense Minister, led a cele- 
bration at Ludendorff’s home in Tut- 
zing, Bavaria. 


® Gov. Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut, 
73, Apr. 10. To William Dodez, con- 
victed murderer, he granted a reprieve 
—his first since he took office in 1931. 


® Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
of the United States, 73, Apr. 11. He 
listened to arguments in the Supreme 
Court. : 

Cut: By Kenneth and Allan Reid of 
Ottawa, Ont., a tooth apiece—their 
first. The twins, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percival Reid, are just 25 days old. 

MARRIED: Marion Talley, opera sing- 
er, and Adolph Eckstrom, her voice 
teacher, secretly in New City, N. Y., 
Mar. 23. 


® Claude Rains, British actor, and 
Frances Propper of New York, in New 
York. Rains divorced his first wife 
three days previously. 

Divorcep: The former Clarissa Pel- 
ham Curtis of Boston, by Prince 
Michael Cantacuzene, great-grandson 
of President Grant, on grounds of de- 
sertion, in Waukegan, IIl. 


® Robert C. Kirby, 18, by Wilma Mc- 
Clain, 13, in St. Louis. She charged 
her husband with failing to support 
her and said she wanted to return to 
grade school. He accused her of 
nagging him to give up his career He 
is a singing waiter. 

DEPARTED: Dolores Costello Barry- 
more, with her two children, from John 
Barrymore’s Beverly Hills home to a 
house in Los Angeles. The move fol- 
lowed rumors that the actor, still in 
New York after a long round-the-world 
trip, had asked his wife to leave. 
Neither would say whether it might 
end in divorce. “Dolores,” remarked 
her sister Helene, “is determined to re- 
main dignified in her actions ... When 
the proper time comes, if it ever does, 
she will say whatever there is to say.” 

Diep: Anna Katharine Green, 88,— 
Mrs. Charles Rohlfs in private life— 
detective story author, after a ‘long 
illness, in Buffalo, N. Y. She wrote 


General Ludendorff, as He Looked in 1923 Before the Nazis Parted - 
With His Company, and (Below) as He Appeared on His Birthday 


her first detective story, “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” 56 years ago. Its popu- 
larity made Ebenezer Gryce—a direct 
descendant of Poe’s Dupin and Gabo- 
riau’s Lecoq and predecessor by nine 
years of Conan Doyle’s’ Sherlock 
Holmes—one of fiction’s famous de- 
tectives. His adventures filled 26 sub- 
sequent volumes. 


® Fireman Jim Flynn, 55, heavyweight 
boxer, of heart disease, in Los Angeles. 
Born Andrew Haynes, he adopted his 
Italian stepfather’s name, Chiariglione. 
But when he left his job as railroad 
fireman to enter the ring, he followed 
the custom of the times and became 
an Irishman. From 1900 on he fought 
all the country’s great fighters. Twice 
he tried to bring back to the white race 
the championship held by the Negro, 
Jack Johnson. He ended up as a bar- 
tender—obscure but for the fact that 
in 1917 he became the only man ever to 
knock out Jack Dempsey. 


® Other Deaths: Federal District Court 
Judge Harry B. Anderson of Tennessee, 
who last Fall ruled price-fixing un- 
authorized by the Recovery Act... 
The Earl of Dundonald, British soldier 
who 50 years ago rode across the 
Sudan desert with the news that the 
tribesmen had captured Khartum ... 
Joe Huggins, 12; for four years semi- 
conscious from a spinal injury . 
Spike, 17, one of two surviving carrier 
pigeons that served with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. 

Sick List: Peggy Scripps, daughter 
of Robert P. Scripps of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers (skull fractured 
and both ankles broken in Honolulu 
auto crash): out of “acute danger.” 

Nackey Scripps, her sister (internal 
injuries in same accident): resting 
comfortably. 

Theodore Roosevelt 3d, son of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt and grandson of 
President Theodore Roosevelt (bruises 
and abrasions in Massachusetts auto 
crash): recovering. 

Cornelius Roosevelt, his brother 
(right arm fractured in same acci- 
dent): recovering. 





Kermit Roosevelt Jr., son of Kermit 
Roosevelt and grandson of President 
Theodore Roosevelt (measles): in 
Harvard infirmary with 26 similarly 
stricken students. 

Alyce Jane McHenry of Omaha (up- 
side down stomach): took her first 
walk at Truesdale Hospital in Fall 
River. 

Jimmy Neilson of San Jose, Calif. 
(upside down stomach): “progressing 
favorably” at Truesdale Hospital. 

George Jessel, screen and stage 
actor (appendicitis): left Columbus, 
Ohio, for operation in New York. 

Joe E. Brown, comedian (back in- 
jured when he fell under a broken bed 
during a movie fight scene): ordered 
to his own bed. 

Boake Carter, radio commentator 
(operation to remove growth from 
toe): broadcast from hospital bed. 
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HERNDON: Negro Communist’s 
Case Reaches Supreme Court 


Communism: 

“A stinkweed by any other name 
would smell just as bad”—The State of 
Georgia in its brief to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“Somehow I knew that this was what 
I’d been looking for all my life’”—An- 
gelo Herndon, 22-year-old Negro in his 
autobiography. 

Herndon discovered communism in 
1930 and joined the party. Passionately 
the former miner plunged into the busi- 
ness of getting new converts. Organiz- 
ing took him to Georgia, involved him 
in a relief riot, and resulted in his ar- 
rest in June, 1932. The earnest, spec- 
tacled youth had run afoul of a 131- 
year-old Georgia statute decreeing 
death to persons who incite “insurrec- 
tion among slaves and other Negroes.” 

Herndon’s possession of Communist 
literature and his organizing activities 
were enough for the trial jury in Jan- 
uary, 1933. It convicted him but recom- 
mended mercy, fixing sentence at eight- 
een to twenty years in a chain gang. 
In May, 1934, the Georgia Supreme 
Court upheld the sentence. 

The communistic International La- 
bor Defensé protested violently. Liber- 
als damned the conviction a gross 
violation of constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and assembly. After 
the slim boy had spent more than two 
years in Atlanta’s Fulton Tower, 
thousands of small contributions to the 
LL.D. freed him on $15,000 bail. Whit- 
ney North Seymour, former Assistant 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
volunteered his services, prepared an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


APPEAL: Last week it reached the 
high court for argument. Edward 
Filene, of the Boston department store, 
and some 30 Negroes were among the 
little chamber’s Spring visitors. 

J. Walter LeCraw, Georgia’s small, 
middle-aged Solicitor General, pre- 
sented his State’s case. His brief had 
defended Georgia’s insurrection statute 
from attacks on its constitutionality. 
His argument, punctuated by sweep- 
ing gestures, stressed communism’s 
dangers and seemed to irritate the nine 
Justices a bit. 

But when Mr. Seymour lifted his 
well-built figure to attack the statute, 
the Justices asked few questions. Later 
they seemed more interested in whether 
he had brought up the question of con- 
stitutionality during lower-court hear- 
ings. He says he did; Georgia says he 
didn’t. The court’s decision on this 
technical point may throw the case out 
without any consideration of the free- 
Speech issue. 
Seymour: The 


Herndon appeal 


marked lanky Mr. Seymour’s 21st trip 
into the Supreme Court. In the others 


he defended the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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In 1931 Judge Thomas Thatcher, 
President Hoover’s Solicitor General, 
took Seymour to Washington as his as- 
sistant. Brilliant and meteoric, the 
young attorney was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin at 19 in 1920, 
from Columbia Law School at 22. Im- 
mediately he found a job with Thatch- 
er’s conservative New York firm, Simp- 
son, Thatcher & Bartlett. In 1929 Sey- 
mour became the firm’s youngest part- 
ner, a distinction he still holds. 


His Republicanism and conservatism 
seem recently to have undergone a 
change. He admires the New Deal; he 
is becoming involved in “liberal’’ issues. 


In Vanity Fair recently, Jay Frank- 
lin picked him as likely Supreme 
Court bench material. Meanwhile, he’s 
looking for a partner named ' Doolittle. 
His weakness for puns makes him fancy 
a firm named Doolittle & Seymour. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: California High 
Court Grants Stay Too Late 


In Los Angeles Richard F. Bird read 
in the papers that Rush Griffin, con- 
victed Negro murderer, had been exe- 
cuted. Mr. Bird, Griffin’s counsel, hur- 
ried to the court clerk’s office, found 
the appeal he had filed two months ago 
still there. A minor clerk had forgot- 
ten to forward it to the California Su- 
preme Court. He was promptly sus- 
pended for 30 days without pay. Then 
the Supreme Court granted a stay of 
execution for the man already dead. 

DECIDED: By Federal Judge Charles 
I. Dawson of Kentucky, that the Kerr- 
Smith Act regulating tobacco pro- 
duction is unconstitutional. The rud- 
dy-faced Republican has twice turned 
down NRA. 


Penn Brothers brought before Judge 
Dawson the nation’s first test of the 
Kerr-Smith Act. Similar to the cot- 
ton control plan, it limits tobacco acre- 
age. The judge decreed: “The garment 
used to hide the naked unconstutional- 
ity of the act was fabricated from the 
taxation and commerce clauses of the 
Constitution.” The law’s title and pol- 
icy contain no word about taxes. Any- 
way, Congress cannot regulate pro- 
duction because it is intrastate, not in- 
terstate, commerce. 

DENIED: By the Supreme Court, The 
Washington Herald’s right to print 
The Gumps, Gasoline Alley, Dick 
Tracy, Winnie Winkle, acquired ten- 
tatively in 1933, although The Wash- 
ington Post already ran them. Eu- 
gene Meyer’s Post went to court and 
won. But Cissie Paterson, publisher 
of The Herald, appealed and went on 
printing them until a month ago. Last 
week she lost, bought nine new strips. 
Meyer’s paper cartooned a gentleman 
labeled Supreme Court ordering Andy 
and pals “Back to your Post!” 
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Angelo Herndon (in White Hat) With Communist Friends, and (Above) 


Whitney North Seymour, Who Defended Him Before the Supreme Court 
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AWARDS: The Ladies Air Their 
Opinions of the Air Waves 


Last week a handful of leading radio 
executives and advertisers gobbled 
chicken and ice cream at New York’s 
Hotel St. Regis. The meal was free— 
a handout from 10,000,000 women rep- 
resented by the 8-month-old Women’s 
National Radio Committee. Its mem- 
bers own two-thirds of the nation’s 
radios. 

But the hands that fed also slapped. 
After the coffee the hostesses let loose 
at their guests a long pent-up flood of 
criticism. 

Of some 50,000 weekly programs on 
America’s 600-odd radio stations, the 
women found only four worthy of 
awards. General Motors sponsored 
concerts, and Columbia’s Concert Hall, 
non-commercial, received ornamental 
scrolls as the best musical productions 
in their respective fields. Remington 
Rand’s “March of Time” and NBC’s 
“You and Your Government” series 
won as best non-musical programs. 

Seven prize-jury members—headed 
by A. Walter Kramer, editor of Musical 
America, absent because of illness— 
trod heavily on radio’s toes. They re- 
jected “Packard Presents Lawrence 
Tibbett,” because of “lapel-seizing an- 
nouncements” and Tibbett’s “big artist 
—little music” selections. They 
thumbed down the Lux Theatre of the 
Air “because of long, tiresome an- 
nouncements.”’ Columbia’s broadcasts 
of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony—not strictly radio programs— 
remained outside the scope of awards. 
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The jury scolded advertisers and 
broadcasters in general for underesti- 
mating the public’s intelligence. The 
women criticised Major Edward Bowes 
and advertisers who sponsor amateur 
hours for withholding jobs from trained 
artists and for misleading “untrained 
and often impossible people.” 

Hardest-boiled complaint came from 
Fannie Hurst, novelist. She startled 
the assembly with the proposal: “What 
we need is more intolerance. Let’s 
make this a movement against pro- 
grams which underrate and debase 
public taste.” 

Col. Richard Patterson, vice presi- 
dent of National Broadcasting Co., took 
the condemnation gallantly: ‘Those 
were marvelous speeches.” But Wil- 
liam Paley, 32-year-old president of 
Columbia, disagreed: “A lot of very 
unfair things were said about radio.” 

To get power to enforce their ideas 
the Women’s Radio Committee last 
July asked President Roosevelt to ap- 
point a woman to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s broadcast 
division. They take consolation in the 
fact that Anning S. Prall, the com- 
mission’s chairman, gives them recog- 
nition no other private group of enter- 
tainment critics has ever enjoyed: un- 
official government sanction. 


HORROR: Bedtime Blood-Cur- 
dlers With Realistic Sound Effects 


For horror dramas, radio directors 
usually choose late hours. Scary chil- 
dren are asleep. And many adults— 
sick of crooning, Harlem Jazz, and po- 
litical harangues—welcome the change. 
Half an hour after midnight Wednes- 


One of the Prize-Winning Concerts Sponsored by General Motors, Being 
Broadcast From NBC’s Center Studio in Rockefeller Center, New York 
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BROADCASTS APR. 20-26 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (20th): Easter Saturday: Archbish>o 
Boston William Cardinal O’Conne!| 
the archbishops of Armagh, Paris 
Vienna speak on World Peace in a 66 
ute program interspersed with choral! 
sic from New York. 12:45 E.T.; 11:45 « 
10:45 M.T.; 9:45 P.T. CBS. 

Hit Parade: Lucky Strike launches a joy 
hour musical show with Lennie Ha n’s 
orchestra. Gogo DeLys, Kay Thon 
and Johnny Hauser are the singers. 8:09 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

SUN. (21st): Vatican Relay: Pope Pius 
his customary Easter message and b! 
the masses gathered in St. Peter’s § 
in Rome. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 
3:30 P.T. CBS—NBC—WEAF—WJZ 
Easter Symphony: Under Ossip Cab 
witsch’s baton, a symphony orchestra 
a 400-voice chorus give an hour prog 
Kirsten Flagstad, Metropolitan Ope sO 
prano, is soloist. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.: 6:09 
M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Easter Concert: Grete Stueckgold, 
ryn Meisle, Nino Martini, and Ezio Pp 
—all Metropolitan Opera stars—hold 
on a broadcast from Detroit. 9.00 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (22d): “Faithless Males:” John T 
Howard, music critic, recounts wit! 
aid of a concert orchestra how A: 
composers have bewailed in song t! 
fidelity of men. 10:15 E.T.: 9:15 
8:15 M.T.; 7:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (23d): Gustavus Adolphus: The Ss 
prince delivers a message to the 
Scout groups on St. George’s Da) 
Stockholm. 1:30 E.T.; 12.30 C.T.; 
M.T.; 10:30 P.T. CBS. 

Baseball: Ted Husing describes th: 
between the New York Giants and 
Boston Braves from Polo Field 

York. Babe Ruth makes his first 
York appearance as a Brave. 3:00 
2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CB 

WED. (24th): John Charles Thomas: 
American baritone takes the part 
singing ranch owner in a new seri 
Home on the Range. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 | 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WJZ—W EAF. 

THURS, (25th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

he First Lady tells why she gave to the 
American Friends Service Committ: 
income from her radio talks. Ezra M 
of Cincinnati testifies her contribu 
aided his family. 3:30 E.T.; 2:30 C.T. 
M.T.; 12:30 P.T. CBS. 

FRI. (26th): Penn Relay Races: College t 
compete at Franklin Field, Philads 
in one of the largest outdoor cor 





day, the National Broadcasting Co. 
aired on WEAF the first of a series of 
blood-curdlers, “Lights Out.” Officials 
call it “the ultimate in horror.” 

Willis Cooper, 36-year-old script au- 
thor, supervises NBC continuities in 
the Chicago area. “Lights Out” has 
run over WENR there for a year. His 
theory: 

“TI think the horror slant is good in 
radio. On the stage there is little dif- 
ference between the horrible and the 
ludicrous. Radio hits ears only. Lis- 
teners build their own pictures.” 

Cooper creates his horror-illusions 
by raiding the larder. Maple syrup 
dripping on a plate suggests the plop- 
ping of blood from a wound. To split 
a man’s skull Cooper drives a cleaver 
through a head of cabbage. To crush 
bones he pounds raw spareribs. 

The program has violent effects on 
some listeners. Last month one fan 
telephoned WENR that “Lights Out” 
made his mother faint. A suburban 
woman called a police car to her home: 
“I was frightened out of my wits.” 

But: many fans cry for “more canni- 
balism.” Cooper reaches for another 
cabbage head and gives it to them. 
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Last week President Roosevelt again 
did something for silver. By decree he 
ordered the Treasury to pay 71.11 cents 
an ounce for American silver mined af- 
ter Apr. 9—compared with the former 
price of 64.64 cents. 

Two factors prompted the move: re- 
newed Congressional pressure for re- 
monetizing silver, and a jump in world 
prices to within fractions of the 64.64 
cent level. He merely explained “the 
interests of the United States” required 
the price rise. 

Western mining towns celebrated 
joyously. Prospectors trudged in from 
the desert as news filtered out from 
Tonopah Nev., that “silver is 71 cents.” 
Hotels served “drinks on the house,” 
women danced on the tops of bars. 


The higher silver price will put some 
additional $2,000,000 yearly into the 
pockets of American silver miners. 

Throughout last week mining stocks 
spurted 4 to 12 points on the exchanges. 
Speculators sent silver soaring on world 
markets until quotations rose to around 
70 cents, a new high for nine years. 
Some silver countries took action. Mex- 
ico imposed a graduated tax on silver 
production apparently looking for still 
higher prices. To protect its currency 
base, Colombia strengthened its em- 
bargo on silver shipments. 


Pian: The President’s action last 
week marked the fifth administration 


step “to do something for silver.” The 
other four: 
1. World Economic Conference of 1933: Ejight 


is initialed a pact to raise and then stabilize the 
world price of silver. The United States Government 
agreed to buy and withhold from markets 24,421,410 
ounces yearly—-roughly our 1933 production—for four 
years beginning 1934. 
_ 2, Dec. 21, 1933: President Roosevelt set the price 
ior newly mined domestic silver at 64.64 cents an 
ounce. The world price then hovered around 43 cents. 
3. June 19, 1934: Silver Purchase Act became law. 
It committed the United States to increasing the pro- 
port f silver to gold in monetary stocks with the 
“ultimate objective” of maintaining one-fourth of the 
stocks’ monetary*value in silver. It directed the 
Treasury to buy silver abroad and at home. 






4. Aug. 9, 1934: The President’s nationalization or- 
der swept accumulated domestic silver stocks into 
Treasury vaults, 

Praise: On the Senate floor last 


week, Key Pittman of silver-producing 
Nevada hailed President Roosevelt’s 
latest price-raising move: “It conclu- 
sively proves, to everyone who has 
doubted in the past, that the President 
of the United States intends to carry 
out the London agreement and the Sil- 
ver Act of 1934 fully and completely.” 
The program’s objectives, Pittman said, 
are to remonetize silver, increase our 
monetary base, and also “increase the 
price of silver until it reaches $1.29 an 
ounce.” Silver, he predicted, would 
reach this price “in a comparatively 
brief time.” 


Because the United States silver dol- 
lar must legally contain a specified 
number of grains, an ounce of pure sil- 
ver will make 1.29 dollars. This auto- 





SILVER: Roosevelt Takes Fifth Step in ‘Doing 
Something’ for the Metal; Miners, Markets Celebrate 
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Silver Being Refined: It Touched a Nine-Year High in World Markets 
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When Roosevelt Ordered the Treasury to Pay 71.11 Cents Per Ounce 


matically fixes the statutory value at 
$1.29. 

The Nevada Senator revealed for the 
first time figures showing the Treas- 
ury’s progress in acquiring the metal. 
At the time the Silver Purchase Act be- 
came effective, Treasury bullion stocks 
totaled 62,500,000 ounces. Mar. 29, 
1935, the total reached 457,500,000 
ounces, built up chiefly by these acqui- 
sitions: purchases in world markets, 
254,900,000; nationalization, 111,900,- 
000; newly mined domestic silver, 24,- 
400,000. 

The total statutory value, at $1.29 an 
ounce, of this Treasury bullion and sil- 
ver coin in vaults and in circulation was 
$1,445,375,000. Present gold stocks are 
valued at $8,599,000,000. To reach the 
“ultimate” 1-to-3 relation of silver to 
gold, silver stocks must be increased to 
$2,866,000,000. If the gold stock re- 
mains the same, this means the Treas- 
ury must acquire more than 1,100,000,- 
000 ounces of silver. 

Silver experts see little chance of 
that for a long time. Total available 
world supplies, they say, are well under 
the figure needed. Total world produc- 
tion last year reached only about 180,- 
000,000 ounces, more than one-fourth 
of which went into arts and industry. 


Promises: The United States opened 
its silver program with promises of in- 
creasing “the purchasing power of peo- 
ples in silver-using countries.” But 
China, the only great nation on the sil- 


ver standard, protested the American 
silver action last Fall. Her diplomats 
complained the price rise involved “‘se- 
vere deflation and economic losses to 
China.” Bank failures broke out in 
Shanghai as silver either was drawn 
into hoarding or fled the country. 

Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Minister to Wash- 
ington, blandly intimated that the coun- 
try might be forced to abandon silver 
for gold. This would leave much of ker 
great monetary stock at sea for United 
States Treasury absorption. 

“Pure rot,” Senator Pittman ex- 
claimed last week. “For 2,000 years 
the people of China have dealt in silver, 
silver coin, and silver bullion. They 
know what it means. They cannot use 
anything else.” 


COTTON: Manufacturers Make 
Last-Ditch Fight Against Tax 


“I am willing to go to jail for re- 
fusal to pay this tax,” declared James 
Sinclair, president of the Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Mon- 
day. He voiced cotton textile men’s op- 
position to the 4.2-cents-a-pound pro- 
cessing tax levied on them. From this 
tax the government obtains the funds 
to pay farmers for reducing acreage. 

This week and last, manufacturers 
and their spokesmen waged a desper- 
ate fight to end the hated taxes, which, 
they insist, cause mills to lose money 
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enjoyed the 
Northwest! 


@ For a vacation of limited time I recommend 
going to the Pacific Northwest on the Great 
Northern “Empire Builder.” This trip com- 
bines a fascinating travelogue with a wonderful 
rest, for the Great Northern route follows low 
passes through the mountains, beautiful lakes 
and rivers through the valleys. In the Rockies 
the train runs alongside the southern boundary 
of Glacier National Park for many miles. 


Stop off at Glacier Park 


I suggest stopping off at Glacier Park and taking 
the bus trip over the new Logan Pass Detour 
through the heart of the park. It requires only 
26 hours and you spend the nightata picturesque 
chalet. (This is the trip President Roosevelt 
made on August 5, 1934.) Then resume your 
as on the Empire Builder to Spokane in 
the Inland Empire; Seattle and Tacoma on 
the shores of Puget Sound with Mc. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker and the Olympics nearby; Portland 
near Mt. Hood and the Columbia river. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern offers a completely air-condi- 
tioned Empire Builder for summer travel, low 
round trip fares and choice of routes return- 
ing, no Pullman surcharge, excellent dining 
car meals as low as 50c. Ask your local railway 
ticket agent or write A.J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Trafic Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Ride the completely atr-condttioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 








and close down. Under the $4,880,000,- 

000 Work Relief Act (see page 7), 

President Roosevelt could pay farmers’ 

benefits out of relief appropriations. 
* But he refused to do this. 

To induce the President to change his 
mind, the Governors of Massachusetts, 
Maine, and New Hampshire, and a dele- 
gation of Congressmen called at the 
White House. Sympathizers in New 
England held mass meetings and bom- 
barded Washington with thousands of 
letters and telegrams. 

Desides tax relief, they demanded 
elimination. of wage differentials be- 
tween the North and the South and a 
virtual embargo against imports of cot- 

“ton toxtiles from Japan. From some 
* 500,000 yards in December, the influx 
of Japanese cotton cloth into the Uni- 
ted States soared to 4,800,000 yards in 
February. 

“Unless government aid is given to 
the textile industry at once,” warned 
Cov. James II. Curley of Massachusetts, 
“not a spindle will be turning in New 
Pinvland in six months.” 

Put the President remained adamant. 
He belittled Japanese competition. If 
imports from that country continued at 
the same rate throughout the year, he 
Ceclared, the total would amount to 
only .7 per cent of American output in 
1933. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
likewise opposed the textile manufac- 
turers’ demands. In a speech in At- 
lanta, Ga., he urged cotton farmers to 
put up a united front against abandon- 
ing the processing tax: “‘Those who are 
urging that the tax be removed are in 
many instances deliberately misleading 
the public . . . The processing tax and 
benefit payments are the only effective 
tariff the cotton farmer has ever had.” 

Textile men refused to give up hope. 
They planned to send another delega- 
tion to plead their cause with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt this week. 


BALDWIN: SEC Just Scolds 
The Big Locomotive Builder 


The two biggest American locomotive 
builders, Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and American Locomotive Co., have 
lost money each year since 1930. 

Last October Baldwin announced it 
could no longer pay interest on some 
of its bonds. Four months later the 
company filed a petition to reorganize 
under the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

Last week Baldwin found something 
new to worry about. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission issued a re- 
port charging the company’s annual 
reports for the years prior to 1934 
actually misled the investing public.” 

In these reports Baldwin published a 
consolidated balance sheet that included 
not only wholly owned subsidiaries but 
also the Midvale Company, a steel-mak- 
ing firm in which Baldwin had only 60 
per cent control. As a result, the SEC 
charged, the parent company was able 
to show larger quick assets (cash, ac- 
counts receivable, and material in pro~ 
cess of manufacture) than it actually 





possessed, 





—— 


In his annual letter to stockholders 
Baldwin’s bald, 52-year-old president. 
George Harrison Houston, explaineg 
Midvale’s status. But this failed to clear 
up the matter. Only an “astute inves. 
tor” could detect the gradual depletion 
of working capital, according to the 
SEC. 

The commission confined itself to 
scolding. The company had violated no 
law. 

Monday, Mr. Houston answered SEC's 
criticism. The company “has endeay- 
ored to present its financial position to 
its security holders and to the public 
in the clearest and simplest manner 
possible,” he declared. Balance sheets 
for 1930 and 1931 ‘disclosed all the in- 
formation that any security holder 
could reasonably require.” 


Locomotives: Since its founding, 104 
years ago, Baldwin has built more than 
61,000 locomotives—more than enough 
to pull every steam train in the United 
States today. Matthias W. Baldwin, a 
former jeweler, started the business in 
1831, when railroads were dinky short- 
lines. Since then the company has 
shipped its engines to every part of the 
world. In Burma, Madagascar, the Fiji 
Islands, and Dutch Guiana, Baldwin lo- 
comotives puff and snort through rice 
fields, rubber plantations, and jungles. 

Every schoolboy knows the picture of 
Old Ironsides, Baldwin’s first squat, 
high-smokestacked engine. It cost 


over the tracks of the Philadelphia, 
Germantown & Norristown Railroad 
Co. one November afternoon in 1832 at 
28 miles an hour. 

Today steam locomotives weigh 50 to 
200 tons and cost $50,000 to $180,000. 
Like expensive clothing, they are made 
to order. according to the purchaser's 
specifications. 

Baldwin makes engines of all types— 
steam, electric, and diesel, the most 
economical of the three to operate. Last 
October the Union Pacific Railroad's 
diesel-engined train, M-10001, sped from 
Los Angeles to New York on $80 worth 
of fuel oil. A steam train would have 
burned $280 worth of coal. But diesel’s 
initial cost averages three-and-a-half 
times that of a steam engine. 

Locomotive builders wish their prod- 
ucts didn’t last so long. Of the steam 
locomotives in service almost two- 
thirds are more than twenty years old. 
Many carriers lack the money to buy 
up-to-date equipment. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad last year revealed it 
still had in operation a locomotive 
built 70 years ago, at the close of the 
Civil War. 

But these old iron horses take a toll 
in higher operating costs. Modern en- 
gines burn less fuel, run faster, and 
pull heavier loads than those built 4 
generation ago. In 1931 the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad bought twenty new lo- 
comotives to replace 40 old ones. The 
company annually saves $900,000 -38 
per cent of the new locomotives’ cost. 

From a peak of more than 3,500 lo- 
comigtives in the war year 1918, Bald- 
win’s. output dropped to 28 in 1933. Or- 
ders increased somewhat last year. 

Besides locomotives the company and 
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its subsidiaries make varied steel prod- 
ucts, hydraulic valves and pumps, air- 
conditioning equipment, armaments, and 
presses for stamping out automobile 
bodies. In recent years these sidelines 
have represented more than 70 per cent 
of total business. 


Burpers: At the directors’ meeting 
a white-haired, wrinkled man of 78 pre- 
sides—Samuel Matthews Vauclain, who 
started smoking cigars at the age of 7. 
He carried food to soldiers in the Civil 
War, helped his mother with the family 
wash, and dug graves for the village 
sexton. At 16 he left public school to 
work in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
machine shops at Altoona, Pa., for 50 
cents a day. 

After eleven years with the Pennsyl- 
vania, Vauclain joined Baldwin as a 
shop foreman. His mechanical talents 
brought rapid advancement. 

In 1890 the company sold some loco- 
motives to the Pike’s Peak Railroad. 
They failed to climb the 25 per cent 
grade. So Vauclain went West with in- 
structions to fix them—and collect the 
pill. Quickly he put the balky engines 
in working order, but the railroad’s 
president, unconvinced, withheld pay- 
ment. Vauclain then invited him for a 
ride. Up and down the steep mountain- 
side they sped, faster and faster. Dizzy 
and terrified, the president finally 
pleaded: “Stop the car and let me off. 
I'll give you_your money immediately.” 

Vauclain’s chief delight was tinker- 
ing with machinery. Many standard 
locomotive improvements are the result 
of his mechanical genius. During the 
war, as senior vice president, he turned 
Baldwin into an ammunition plant and 
turned out 15,000 shells and 6,000 rifies 
a day. 


After the armistice he went abroad 
to obtain new orders for locomotives. 
Soviet Russia still frowned on foreign- 
ers, but Vauclain entered the country, 
surveyed its needs, and won a fat con- 






Samuel Vauclain at the Throttle of Baldwin’s 60,000th Locomotive 


tract. In 1919 he became Baldwin’s 
president, and ten years later chairman. 

Breeding show horses and growing 
prize flowers are his hobbies. 

In 1918, emulating the Chinese, he 
contracted to pay his physician a large 
sum annually for ten years to keep him 
well. In case of sickness, the physi- 
cian’s fee was to be reduced. Mr. 
Vauclain stayed well. 


e 
MEETINGS: Stockholders Take 


Floor at Annual Gatherings 


A group of indignant stockholders 
stormed the annual meeting of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. in Newark, 
N. J. last week. They charged that 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the com- 
pany, and his fellow-officers are over- 
paid. Mr. Grace frowned. His yearly 
salary is $180,000. Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the board, receives $250,- 
000; R. E. McMath, the corporation’s 
secretary, $58,000. 

Mrs. Mary F. Gallagher, a widow, 
voiced a few stockholders’ opinions: 
“No wonder Father Coughlin preaches 
about blood money. He knows what he 
is talking about . . . Here we are with- 
out a cent, while you men store up 
millions. Mr. Grace should know there 
are no pockets in shrouds.” 

Leopold B. Coshland, a real estate 
agent, proposed the combined salaries 
of the president, chairman, and secre- 
tary be limited to 20 per cent of the 
company’s $550,000 net 1934 profit. A 
vote of 2,370,220 shares to 355 de- 
feated him. He snarled: 

“A few years ago Mr. Schwab said 
he was giving up many of his activities 
on account of his advanced age, but 
that Bethlehem would always remain 
nearest his heart. He was wrong in 
his anatomy. He has held it nearest 
his stomach. We have been his meal 
ticket.” 

Grace rallied to the chairman’s de- 
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THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump's 


MONOGRAMS: The dignity of 
initials supplants meaningless 
decorations 


Strangely enough, the return of ac- 
tually refreshing refreshments follow- 
ing the repeal of America’s noblest ex- 
periment, has brought about a return to 
simplicity in glassware. Gone are the 
decorated cocktail glasses of the dry era. 
Attempts at humor on glass seem to have 
been abandoned. In their stead there has 
evolved a demand for 
fine glassware, crys- 
tal clear, unmarred 
by attempts at visual 
entertainment. 

The reason is sim- 
ple. When the liquid 
contained in glasses 
is of sufficient qual- 
ity to provide pleas- 
ant entertainment 
there is no need to 
+ paint the entertain- 
| ment on the glasses 
themselves. 

So that you may 

* have crystal clear 
glassware and yet retain an element of 
individual distinctiveness, Gump’s in San 
Francisco presents a complete assort- 
ment of glassware, with your individual 
monogram, cut by hand into each piece. 

Included are 12 ounce highball glasses 
which sell for $12.00 
per dozen; 10 ounce 
highballs, $10.00 per 
dozen; wine glasses, 
$14.00 per dozen; 
champagne glasses, 
$16.00 per dozen; 
cocktail glasses, 
$10.00 per dozen; and 
Old Fashioneds, 
$10.00 per dozen. 

Also available are § 
crystal beer mugs, 
individually mono- 
grammed, $16.50 per & 
dozen; ice buckets, oon 
complete with tongs, $4.00 each; mono- 
grammed whiskey bottles at $4.00 each; 
monogrammed bitters bottles, $1.50 each. 

A check, mailed to Gump’s, 250 Post 
Street, San Francis- 
co, will bring about 
prepaid shipment of 
the type and number 
of glasses which you 
select. 

In enclosing your 
check it is necessary 
that: you designate 
» the initials desired. 
oes * ‘ah If you send yourcard, 
with the name, address and initials of 
the contemplated recipient, the glasses, 
card enclosed, wrapped as a gift, will be 
sent direct. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing, no obligation, of course. 
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fense: “Mr. Schwab is a real asset to 
the company.” 

“Yes,” snapped Mr. Coshland, “but 
there comes a time when a man has 
outlived his usefulness.” Mr. Schwab 
is 73. 

All this failed to ruffle Mr. Schwab’s 
habitual optimism: “Don’t you worry, 
we’re going to have good business 
again.” 


P.R.R.: In Philadelphia some 500 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road assembled peacefully. One stock- 
holder thought Gen. W. W. Atterbury, 
the railroad’s president, was underpaid 
at $60,000 a year. He proposed a $15,000 
bonus be added to his salary. The 
board took the motion under con- 
sideration. 


Stockholders beamed approval on 
A. J. County, vice president in charge 
of finance. He announced: ‘Only seven 
important railroad systems, including 
your own, were able to pay dividends 
on their common stock in 1934.” The 
others were Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; Bangor & Aroostock; Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Louisville & Nashville; Nor- 
folk & Western, and Union Pacific. 


Recovery: At the annual meeting of 
the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., New York, Clarence 














People who couldn’t go to 
Europe before CAN NOW 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
Tourist class. You’ll be proud of it and pleased. $ 1 55 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 


(Ask for folder by name) 


1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost way 
between NEW YORK — HAVRE— ANTWERP. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Charles Schwab: A Stockholder Said 
His Knowledge of Anatomy Was Poor 


M. Woolley, chairman of the board, 
presented his formula for recovery: 
“If our friends in Washington were to 
come out tomorrow morning and say: 
‘We are considering the advisability of 
stabilizing currency at an early date 
_and are not contemplating any plans 
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for further devaluation,’ you would see 
prosperity snap back in this country to 
a degree that would be a delight ang 
joy to every American citizen.” 


Roy Barton White, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., also 
cheered stockholders: “Business is jn 
a hesitant mood now. Nevertheless | 
sare the view with many others that 
the last six months of the year wij] 
show an improvement over the first six 
months.” 


TREASURY: 
Largest on Largest U. S. Deli 


Interest Cost Not 


“Daddy, that was the best speech I 


ever heard you make,” tittered Joan 
Morgenthau, the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s 12-year-old daughter. “Tim- 
mie seemed to like it best, too.” Tim- 


mie, a cocker spaniel, wagged his tail. 


Sunday evening the little girl and her 
dog sat attentively before a radio loud- 
speaker while Mr. Morgenthau ex- 
plained to the nation the operations of 
the Treasury: “When this administra- 
tion came into office the gross public 
debt was a little less than $21,000,000,- 
000. As of Mar. 31 this year it had 
increased in round numbers to $28- 
000,000,000. 


“The annual interest cost on today’s 
debt amounts to $800,000,000. And 
you would naturally suppose, in view 
of the fact that the debt is the largest 
in our history, that the interest cost 
must also be the largest. But it is not. 
We are carrying the greatest national 
debt in our history for less money than 
it cost back in 1925, when the national 
debt was smaller by $8,000,000,000.” 


The secret, explained Mr. Morgen- 
thau, lay in the fact that “the average 
rate for all government securities now 
outstanding is only 2.86 per cent.’ He 
announced the Treasury next day would 
call for redemption Oct. 15 the last 7 
the Liberty bonds—$1,250,000,000 wort! 
of Fourth Libertys bearing 4}, se 
cent interest, all that remained of the 
securities sold to finance America’s 
participation in the war. 


The administration, he said, has now 
called for redemption $8,000,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds. Instead of re- 
deeming them all in cash, the Treasury 
has replaced most of them with lower 
interest bearing securities, effecting an 
interest saving of $65,000,000 annually. 
“If we do as well on the remainder, 
which seems to be a fair assumption, 
there will be an additional saving of 
$35,000,000 a year. That makes a total 
of $100,000,000 which will not have to 
be raised next year from the taxpayers.’ 


The Secretary pointed out that pri- 
vate corporations also were taking ad- 
vantage of low interest rates to refund 
outstanding bonds. Such operations this 
March were nine times larger than 4 
year ago. “It shows conclusively that 
the financial log-jam has been broken. 

“Thése developments have a definite 
meaning in... everyday life. They 
affect not only the taxpayer, but every 
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stockholder, producer; consumer, and 
worker ... There is no longer any rea- 
son why capital should not flow normal- 
ly into the arteries of business.” 


’ 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Dividends 
Still Way Below Peak Levels 


“Common dividends paid American 
stockholders during each of the past 
three years have been less than half 
those paid in 1929 and less than three- 
quarters of the dividends paid in 1926.” 


After long study Standard Statistics 
Co. of New York released this sad news 
last week. They based their conclu- 
sions on the actual cash dividends paid 
since 1926 by 100 representative corpor- 
ations to more than 5,000,000 stock- 
holders. At the peak of dividend paying 
in 1930 the companies paid out $1,535,- 
777,000. Payments by the identical com- 
panies in 1934 were $745,534,000, more 
than 52 per cent below 1930’s figure. 

Hot Doc: What is the ideal frank- 
furter? The Department of Agricul- 
ture knows. Last week it announced a 
new service for meat packers in which 
the government grades and dates sau- 
sage products. 

To pass as grade No. 1 a frankfurter 
must be “firm and resilent,’” have an 
“attractive dark wine color,” and a 
“pleasant and appealing aroma.” The 
skin should be free from roughness, 
wrinkles, or breaks. The meat must 
contain only fresh pork and beef, with 
no hearts, snouts, or stomachs. 

MistAKE: “The immediate future is 
to bring the sharpest rise that has been 
witnessed in business in the past quar- 
ter of a century.” 

This startling forecast appeared last 
week in the weekly business review of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York sta- 
tistical agency. Newspapers proclaimed 
the good news with headlines about a 
“coming boom.” 


Monday came disillusionment. Dun 
& Bradstreet issued a second bulletin: 
“No significant information justified the 
inadvertent and unauthorized depart- 
ure from our policy of not making pre- 
dictions as to the future business 
trend.” 


LEADER: The industry that led the 
country out of the 1921 depression is 
at it again. Reports from Detroit 
Monday revealed that auto factories 
are turning out nearly 20,000 passenger 
cars and trucks daily. Since the first 
of the year workmen have assembled 
more than 1,313,000 passenger cars 
and trucks. Factory heads expect pro- 
duction figures for 1935’s first 16 weeks 
to soar above the total for all 52 weeks 
of 1932. In that year, the low of the 
depression, 1,431,494 new cars and 
trucks were produced. What particu- 
larly delights automobile officials is the 
heavy demand of consumers. New car 
registrations for the first quarter of 
the year show that nearly half of the 


assemblies have already moved on to 
buyers, 
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AIRMAIL: A Rate Boost Backs 


The Administration’s Solicitude 


Most commercial airline operators 
consider Franklin D. Roosevelt Public 
Enemy No. 1. A year ago his admin- 
istration tossed a bomb under the men 
who fly for money by canceling all air- 
mail contracts. 

Politicians called this the President’s 
first bad blunder. They didn’t have to 
wait long for proof. Trying to fly the 
mail, a dozen ill-equipped army pilots 
met death on Western plains, in East- 
ern mountains, and in the cold Atlan- 
tic. Mail contractors, charged with 
having made collusive agreements to 
filch government money by holding 
mail rates up, never got a chance to 
take their cases to court. 

Finally the administration made a 
peace gesture: it issued new contracts. 
The rates set for mail carrying, how- 
ever, made operators choke with rage. 
In 1929 they got an average of $1.09 a 
mile; the new schedules called for as 
little as 9 cents a mile, in no case 
more than 40 cents a mile. This spelled 
inevitable financial ruin for the world’s 
biggest and best commercial airlines. 

Last week the Roosevelt administra- 
tion quietly packed more financial to- 


bacco into the bowl of the aviation 
peace pipe. The Mead Bill, which 
slipped through the House three weeks 
ago, seemed assured of Senate passage 
before the session’s end. It empowers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to hoist airmail rates as much as 20 
per cent. 

A few figures account for the admin- 
istration’s solicitude over the air trans- 
port industry. During 1934’s last seven 
months commercial operators lost some 
$2,900,000. 

Early this year operating budgets 
showed each mile traveled cost 53 cents. 
But the companies, with passenger 
seats only 63 per cent filled, could 
scratch together only 43.4 cents reve- 
nue—an 8.8 cent deficit for each mile 
flown. 


United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
which carries more passengers than 
any other airline in the world, saw its 
airmail revenue sink from $5,313,159 in 
1933 to $2,340,135 last year. 


If the Mead Bill passes and the ICC 
boosts rates, it will be the first time 
in United States aviation history rates 
have been revised upward. Starting at 
$1.09 a mile in 1929, they dropped to 
98 cents in 1930; to 79 in 1931; to 62 in 
1932; to 54 in 1933; then to 45 before 
the cancellation last year. 


The bill would cost the government 
some $3,000,000 additional and wipe out 
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THIS LUXURIOUS STATEROOM 


with private shower-toilet, costs only 


176 


EACH FOR TWO 


British ports 
round trip, $325.60 


OF YOUR ENJOYMENT IS 
SAILING AMERICAN 


Swift transportation is actually only 





about half of the companies’ present 
deficit. 

Aircraft manufacturers, however, 
have further ground for quibbling with 
the government. They 
army’s proposed $90,000,000 aerial ex- 


| pansion program with jaundiced eyes; 
| they fear shrewd government trading 


will wreck their chances of profit. 
The Vinson big-navy bill makes air- 
craft manufacturers still more jittery. 
It allovrs them a scant 10 per cent 
profit. In essence this is no profit at all. 


| They reason: 


The navy informs plane builders it 


| is going to let a $1,000,000 order for 


1% of what the modest fare buys... | 


ON YOUR OWN SHIPS TO EUROPE | 


Five days of gracious living—in 
the finest American manner... 
accented by meals of which Amer- 
icans can well be proud. Five 
brilliant evenings. Five nights of 
luxurious rest—in deep, soft, 
real beds. An interlude perfect 
as any smart American club 
could provide—or any fine Amer- 
ican hotel. That is what we mean 
by sailing American. Extra room, 
the extra courtesies of under- 
standing service, all the little ex- 
tras which have made American 
standards of living second to none: 
these you will find. In such gen- 
erous measure that your pleasure, 
your entertainment in the Amer- 
ican manner, actually accounts 
for 99% of the modest fare... with 
3,000 happy miles of modern 


ocean transportation for about 1%. 
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Until April 30, 1935, you can S. S. WASHINGTON | 


make the round trip for as May 8; June 5; July 3 
little as $151 (Tourist Class) 
to British ports. And here, 
too, you'll find accommoda- 
tions modern—American 


And the very popular 


May 1; May 29; June 25 


standard, Notethatfourgreat S. $. PRES. ROOSEVELT | 


May 15; June 12; July 10 
Rates slightly higher 
June 10 to July 8 


United States liners provide 
weeklysailings to Cobh, Plym- 
outh, Havre and Hamburg. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES cesvtssnretatinn 


chant and Baltimore Mail Lines 
to California; Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





to Europe; Panama Pacific Line 





S. S. PRES. HARDING | 





pursuit ships, lays down speed, climb- 
ing and performance specification. 
Manufacturers must then design the 
plane and make an experimental model, 
which may cost as much as $100,000. 

Navy engineers examine the plans 
submitted, pick the one they like, then 
open the bidding. The company that 
gets the order can make only a 10 per 
cent profit—$100,000, the amount al- 
ready sunk in the model. 

While plane men reviewed these 
gloomy facts, one of the industry’s big- 
gest manufacturing units two weeks 
ago reported on its operations in the 
last four months of 1934: United Air- 
craft Corp. which makes swift Chance 
Vought pursuit planes, giant Sikorsky 
clippers, and Pratt & Whitney motors 
lost $27,026. 
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look on the- 


PARACHUTES: Komsomols 
Must Fly Through the Ai, 


Soviet boys and girls must learn to 
come down to earth. 

Last week Moscow commanded 
000,000 Komsomols, young Communists 
of both sexes, aged 16 to 24, to be: 
more air-minded. 

Before the year ends they must m 
“at least one jump with parachute f; 

a parachute tower,” spend no less th; 
30 hours learning how airplane engines 
function, practice marksmanship, 
participate in anti-gas drills. 

lected number must learn to pilot 
planes and gliders. 

Compulsory descents will have few 
terrors for Komsomols. Many indulg 
in parachute jumping as a pas 
Nothing delights Russians more th: 
the spectacle of mass descents. 

Enthusiasm reached a new high three 
weeks ago. From a height of 20,83: 
feet over Leningrad airport, Vera 
dorova, 24, swept through the air with- 
out opening her big umbrella. Within 
a few hundred feet of the ground her 
nearly frozen hand gripped the chest 
ring. 

When she landed uninjured on the 
roof of a collective farmhouse, she had 
set a new jump record for women. 
The man’s record, 26,575 feet, belongs 
to Nikolai Evdokimoff, a Soviet army 
flyer. 
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SOVFOTO FROM JULIEN BRYAN 


Parachute Towers Like This One in Moscow Are Being Installed in Parks 
All Over Russia to Teach Komsomols How to Obey the Newest Regulation 
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MEDICINE: Researchers Isolate 
The Mysterious Drug Ergot 


Medicine knows few drugs more 
fearful than ergot. Fly-by-night abor- 
tionists use it to contract the womb 
muscles, inducing miscarriage. Chance- 
taking doctors employ it to speed over- 
due deliveries. Overdoses congest 
plood-vessels, sometimes causing gan- 
grene, septic poisoning, and death. 

Careful obstetricians use the drug 
only to stop hemorrhages following 
childbirth. They administer it in 
minimum doses, then have to hope for 
the best, because they lack means of 
determining ergot’s exact strength. 
Last week five University of Chicago 
researchers announced they had iso- 
lated in pure crystal form the mysteri- 
ous chemical substance that makes 
ergot the powerful drug it is. 

Most ergot—a dark purple fungus 
growth that thrives on rye grain and 
resembles an inch-long summer squash 
—comes from Spain and Russia. Farm- 
ers raise it by spraying an ergot solu- 
tion on rye flowers. 

The United States consumes about 
half the 200-ton yearly production. To 
test the drug’s efficacy chemists in- 
ject the fungus extract into the breast- 
muscles of White Leghorn cockerels. 
If the birds’ tomato-red combs turn 
blue with blood congestion within an 
hour, the sample receives the drug 
trade’s “sterling” stencil—U. S. P. 
(United States Pharmacopoeia). 


Havoc: European midwives knew er- 
got at least as early as the eighteenth 
century. Peasants learned to fear it 
centuries earlier. Crude milling some- 
times ground together grain and fungus 
and bread from such flour caused wide- 
spread havoc. 

Blood-vessels in the peasants’ hands 
and feet became constricted, black 
with gangrene. Fingers and toes rotted 
away. Many victims died. Hoofs and 
tails dropped off cattle fed on the 
grain leavings. 

Ergot poisoning—St Anthony’s Fire 
—in cattle sometimes has been con- 
fused with hoof-and-mouth disease. It 
got its popular name from the saint’s 
Shrine at Vienne, in southern France. 
Patients visiting the Holy Flame there 
usually recovered. Doctors today at- 
tribute this to the superiority of the 
Vienne diet: the pilgrims ate foods 
rich in Vitamin A, the only antidote 
for ergotism. 

In 1922 an attempt by Eli Lilly & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufacturers, to 
srow the fungus in American labora- 
tories failed. Ergot refused to grow in 
laboratory cultures. 

Doctors always have wanted to know 
What molecular arrangement caused 
ergot’s action. Last week’s Chicago 
discovery supplied a stepping stone in 
this direction, thanks to Drs. M. Ed- 
ward Davis, Fred L. Adair, and Gerald 
Rogers of the University of Chicago’s 
department of obstetrics and gynecolo- 
8y; and Prof. Morris S. Kharasch and 
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Dr. Romeo L. Legault of the chemistry 
department. 

The newly isolated crystals do not 
have the fishy taste and rancid smell 
of natural ergot. Their potency is 
constant. The active principle thus dis- 
covered, the scientists hope in their 
next laboratory step to produce ergot 
crystals synthetically. The new drug 
will not cause the acute nausea spells 
usual with ergot. It will produce 
steady, rhythmic muscle-contractions, 
lasting three to four hours. Adminis- 
tered in doses of exactly defined po- 
tency, it will lessen the dangers of 
pregnancy. 


DETROIT MEETING: Doctors Discuss 


Tuberculosis, Prolactin, and Bright's 


In Detroit last week members of the 
Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology swapped tales 
that resulted from a hard year of re- 
search work. Some of the papers: 


TUBERCULOSIS: Stories of men being 
cured of tuberculosis by the heat of 
sweltering stokeholds are almost as 
old as steamships. 

Last week three doctors from De- 
troit’s Henry Ford Hospital—Frank 
Hartman, R. J. Major, and H. P. Doub 
—gave credence to the hoary legend. 


Working with a “fever machine’ in- 
vented by General Motors’ director of 
research, Charles F. Kettering, they 
effected unhoped-for cures with ex- 
perimental animals. 

They infected monkeys with tuber- 
culosis bacteria. They waited for the 
disease to develop and then put the 
animals in the Kettering box, in which 
temperature and humidity respond to 
an exact control. The doctors raised 
the temperature to 160 degrees Fah- 
renheit and in this heat the monkeys 
remained three to five hours, their 
heads only protruding. After six treat- 
ments over a six months period, health 
returned to half of the monkeys. Stoke- 
hold firemen work a four-hour watch 
in a temperature as high as 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

No tubercular humans have tried 
the Kettering box. Other sufferers 
have. The box has cured some types 
of arthritis and alleviated some eye 
infections. It shoots body temperature 
up to 105 degrees, creating artificial 
fever during which natural body disease 
fighters destroy invading bacteria. 


Hormone: Three years ago Dr. Os- 
car Riddle, 57-year-old endocrinologist 
of the Carnegie Institution’s Child 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, research 
station, discovered prolactin. This 
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hormone, one of the many secreted by 
the pituitary gland, steps up milk 
production in nursing mothers. 

Last week in Detroit Dr. Riddle an- 
nounced another prolactin function. 
Believing his discovery to be the 
“mother love’’ hormone, he administer- 
ed injections to virgin rats. Ordinarily 
they displayed no interest in other rats’ 
litters. After prolactin dosing, they 
became solicitous stepmothers. 


Bricat’s DiseEASE: The kidney inflam- 
mation known as Bright’s disease 
ranks with the first dozen man-killers. 
Last week Dr. Benjamin Jablons, of 
New York’s Jewish Memorial Hospital, 
reported to his colleagues on three 
years’ work. 

He injected into patients in the last 
stages of Bright’s disease an extract 
made from hog kidneys. Their blood 
pressure dropped and their elimina- 
tion of salt increased. Half of them 
improved or were cured. Dr. Jablons 
revealed few facts about his extract. 
He wanted more research data. 


HOSPITALS: Prepaid Care Plan 


Spreads to New York City 

“Three cents a day for hospital care 
and no red tape!” 

Last week, hundreds of New Yorkers 
hailed this slogan. To them it meant 
release from a recurring nightmare: 
illness without funds to fight it. Let- 
ters and phone calls swamped the As- 
sociated Hospital Service, newly or- 
ganized to supply free medical at- 
tention on the principle of insurance— 
small payments by the many to bal- 
ance large expenses of the few. 

The plan, new to New York, has suc- 
ceeded elsewhere. In and near London, 
more than 1,000,000 wage earners sup- 
port a 10-year-old organization which 
initiated the plan in England; 275,000 
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| cause of hospital insurance. 


followed in Liverpool. Now 4,000,000 
participate throughout the - British 
Isles. In 1930 Dallas organized the 
first of some 30 American systems. 
Cleveland, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Newark, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
St. Paul, Washington, and other cities 
copied. 

Statistics give fourteen days as the 
average duration of a hospital stay in 
America; more than $100 as the aver- 
age bill. 

Before May 1 the Associated Hos- 
pital Service will start enrolling mem- 
bers in a non-profit-making plan. All 
healthy persons under 65 living within 
50 miles of New York may join, for a 
$10-a-year, or 90-cents-a-month fee. 

To discourage dishonest applicants, 
the service demands that its members 
wait until ten days after joining before 
hospitalization, except in emergencies. 
Maternity cases may not receive treat- 
ment until ten months after enrolment. 

Group payment for hospital care 
carefully shuns all flavor of socialized 
medicine by maintaining a _ personal 
relationship between patient and doc- 
tor. 

Each person’s doctor decides on the 
necessity of hospitalization and ar- 
ranges admission. The patient then 
presents his membership card, signs an 
acknowledgment for services, and re- 
ceives a receipted bill. He enjoys free 
for three weeks a semi-private room 
occupied by from two to four other 
persons. If he remains longer he need 
pay only 75 per cent of the customary 
charge. 

The committee of the Associated 
Hospital Service invited 140 of the 
213 hospitals in the metropolitan area 
to participate in the scheme—111 vol- 
untary hospitals which accept con- 
tributions to help defray their free 
services, and 29 private institutions, 
run for profit. By last week, 62 had 
accepted. 

The executive director of the service, 
Frank Van Dyk, has pioneered in the 
He man- 
ages a similar service, the Associated 
Hospitals of Essex County in Newark, 
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EPISCOPALIANS: Detroit Pastor 
Plans ‘Too Christian’ Service 


Episcopalians believe in Jesus’s wish 
that “there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” They compare their de. 
nomination to a bridge between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

High-church Episcopalians loiter at 
the bridge head touching Roman (Ca. 
tholicism. They get slight encourage. 
ment from Rome. The Vatican ig 
adamant: ‘‘We will not budge an inch, 
You must join us.” 

But liberal low churchmen fre. 
quently find brother-Protestants sym- 
pathetic. The other denominations 
often go far beyond words and join 
Episcopalians in worship or invite 
Episcopalians to join them. 

This week the Rev. Dr. Frederick B. 
Fisher, one of Methodism’s notable 
preachers, prepared a move for church 
unity that attracted national atten- 
tion. To commemorate Maundy Thurs- 
day—the night of the Last Supper— 
the short, stout pastor of Detroit's 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
scheduled an Episcopal communion 
service in his gray stone English 
Gothic church opposite Detroit’s down- 
town Grand Circus Park. 

To conduct the church unity de- 
votion Dr. Fisher invited the Very 
Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, one of 
Ralph Adams Cram’s Gothic master- 
pieces. The good-looking Dean, whose 
Sunday radio sermons are popular 
with Detroiters, planned to bring his 
cathedral choristers to chant the 
service. 

Dr. Fisher advanced his invitation 
as a member of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, a society devoted 
to church unity. He explained: “The 
World Conference for years has been 
emphasizing the fundamental unity of 
the Christian family, and this service 
seems to me a real step in that direc- 
tion. Both Dean O’Ferrall and myself 
are greatly interested in it.” 

High-church Episcopalians were in- 
terested, too—but critically. The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee’s weekly high- 
church magazine, found the service's 
“jnappropriateness” scarcely’ worth 
comment. But a flood of protesting 
letters forced Clifford P. Morehouse, 
tall, slender editor—like Dr. Fisher, 4 
member of the World Conference—to 
enlarge. He denounced “individual- 
istic and irresponsible publicity stunts 
of this nature” as doing “incalculable 
harm in unsettling the faith of sincere 
Christians.” He saw Dean O’Ferrall 
“committing a lawless act and the 
Bishop presumably conniving at it.” 

The Bishop—the Rt. Rev. Dr. Her- 






| man Page—told interviewers he was 


“not familiar with the situation.” All 
he knew about it was what he had 
“seen in the papers.” Diocesan officials 
assumed the Bishop approved the unity 
service — “otherwise Dean O’Ferrall 
would not conduct it.” 

In New York the Rev. Dr. Guy E 
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Dr. Harry E. Fosdick’s Text Is 
Echoed by Eighteen Young Parsons 


Shipler, editor of the semi-monthly 
Churchman, hailed the Dean’s ‘Chris- 
tian good-will . . . What is ‘unsettled’ 
is not ‘faith’ but superstition and an 
unwarranted sense of superiority. The 
sooner the so-called traditionalists in 
the Episcopal church and some others 
let go of their magical concept of the 
Holy Communion and restore the 
primitive fellowship emphasis to this 
central act of worship the better for 
the church and the world. The count 
against the Dean is that he is too 
Christian for some Christians.” 


YOUNG CLERGY: 18 Pastors 
Look at the Church and Life 


“The social gospel,” declared the 
Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fosdick from his 
pulpit in New York’s magnificent, 
Rockefeller-built Riverside Church last 
Winter, “is at the very center of the 
New Testament.” 

This week eighteen young clergymen 
echo the words of the nation’s out- 
standing Baptist preacher. .They do so 
in a book—“The Younger Churchmen 
Look at the Church” (Macmillan, $2.50.) 

The Rev. Ralph H. Read pastor of 
the Hollis Avenue Congregational 
Church, Bellaire, Long Island, edited 
the 318 pages. He proposes to dispel 
two popular misconceptions: that par- 
Sonsare “fat, gullible priests whose chief 
occupation is to dole out the proverbial 
opiate of the people’;” and that “preach- 
ers don’t think—else why should they 
be preachers?” 

Seventeen young parsons contribute 
chapters to put Mr. Read’s idea across. 
In his introduction, Kirby Page warns 

there is probably more economic and 


political radicalism among younger 
ministers” than in any other profes- 
sional group. He commends them for 
this since “Jesus was crucified as a 
revolutionist.” 

Although the writers—one Quaker, 
one Episcopalian, one Community 
Church minister, six Congregational- 


ists, and eight Presbyterians—differ in | 


their politico-economic views, Mr. Read 


finds they all have “a common thread | 
They believe the | 
church must concern itself “with so- | 
cialism’s dream of a new world.” They | 


of radical spirit.” 


think it cannot survive unless its roots 
are “embedded not in time-worn creeds 
but in living issues.”” They scorn capi- 
talism’s world. Mr. Read saw in a 
Communist May Day meeting on New 
York’s Union Square “something not 
unlike early First Century Christian- 
ity.” 


CRUCIFIXION: Rabbi Asks That | 
‘Cross’ Be Lifted From Jewry | 


Ever since Jesus died on the cross 
Jews have had an uncomfortable time 
in the Christian world. Often the en- 
tire race has been held responsible for 
the crucifixion. 

In the eleventh century Christians 
during Holy Week pelted Jews with 
mud and stones. The Counts of Tou- 


Friday of slapping the face of the 
city’s Jewish leader. In 1215, the Pope’s 
Lateran Council decreed Jews should 


the Jews refuse to ke converted, we 
ought not to suffer them or bear with 
them longer.” 

This week, as American Christian 
ministers led their congregations in 
commemorating Jesus’s death. 

Dr. Edward N. Calisch, stocky rabbi 
of Beth-Ahabah Synagogue, Richmond, 


Va., wrote the appeal in The American | 


Jewish World of Minneapolis. 


Rabbi Calisch thinks it is time Chris- | 


tians revised the story of the cruci- 


fixion so as to clear the Jewish race. | 


The stigma, he believes, ‘has been re- 
sponsible not only for the unparalleled 


misery and martyrdom which Jews | 


have suffered, but also for some of the 


most blood-stained pages in the history | 


of the church. 


“It is one of the greatest tragedies | 
of history, that in associating the fes- 
tival of Easter with the resurrection | 


of Jesus, the church should have con- 
nected it with a story of the crucifixion 


that taught that Jews were respon- | 


sible ... This tragedy has its somber 
effect on both Jews and Christians.” 

He contends Jesus was killed for po- 
litical reasons: Roman officials found 
it convenient to place the blame “upon 
the small, weak body of the Jews.” 

Dr. Calisch begs Christians to accept 
modern Biblical scholarship which “has 
come to the conclusion that the trial 
and the crucifixion ... were Roman 
and political and not Jewish and re- 
ligious.” 
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hormone, one of the many secreted by 
the pituitary gland, steps up milk 
production in nursing mothers. 

Last week in Detroit Dr. Riddle an- 
nounced another prolactin function. 
Believing his discovery to be the 
“mother love” hormone, he administer- 
ed injections to virgin rats. Ordinarily 
they displayed no interest in other rats’ 
litters. After prolactin dosing, they 
became solicitous stepmothers. 


Briecat’s DisEASE: The kidney inflam- 
mation known as _ Bright’s disease 
ranks with the first dozen man-killers. 
Last week Dr. Benjamin Jablons, of 
New York’s Jewish Memorial Hospital, 
reported to his colleagues on three 
years’ work. 

He injected into patients in the last 
stages of Bright’s disease an extract 
made from hog kidneys. Their blood 
pressure dropped and their elimina- 
tion of salt increased. Half of them 
improved or were cured. Dr. Jablons 
revealed few facts about his extract. 
He wanted more research data. 


HOSPITALS: Prepaid Care Plan 


Spreads to New York City 

“Three cents a day for hospital care 
and no red tape!” 

Last week, hundreds of New Yorkers 
hailed this slogan. To them it meant 
release from a recurring nightmare: 
illness without funds to fight it. Let- 
ters and phone calls swamped the As- 
sociated Hospital Service, newly or- 
ganized to supply free medical at- 
tention on the principle of insurance— 
small payments by the many to bal- 
ance large expenses of the few. 

The plan, new to New York, has suc- 
ceeded elsewhere. In and near London, 
more than 1,000,000 wage earners sup- 
port a 10-year-old organization which 
initiated the plan in England; 275,000 
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followed in Liverpool. Now 4,000,000 
participate throughout the -British 
Isles. In 1930 Dallas organized the 
first of some 30 American systems. 
Cleveland, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Newark, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
St. Paul, Washington, and other cities 
copied. 

Statistics give fourteen days as the 
average duration of a hospital stay in 
America; more than $100 as the aver- 
age bill. 

Before May 1 the Associated Hos- 
pital Service will start enrolling mem- 
bers in a non-profit-making plan. All 
healthy persons under 65 living within 
50 miles of New York may join, for a 
$10-a-year, or 90-cents-a-month fee. 

To discourage dishonest applicants, 
the service demands that its members 
wait until ten days after joining before 
hospitalization, except in emergencies. 
Maternity cases may not receive treat- 
ment until ten months after enrolment. 

Group payment for hospital care 
carefully shuns all flavor of socialized 
medicine by maintaining a personal 
relationship between patient and doc- 
tor. 

Each person’s doctor decides on the 
necessity of hospitalization and ar- 
ranges admission. The patient then 
presents his membership card, signs an 
acknowledgment for services, and re- 
ceives a receipted bill. He enjoys free 
for three weeks a semi-private room 
occupied by from two to four other 
persons. If he remains longer he need 
pay only 75 per cent of the customary 
charge. 

The committee of the Associated 
Hospital Service invited 140 of the 
213 hospitals in the metropolitan area 
to participate in the scheme—111 vol- 
untary hospitals which accept con- 
tributions to help defray their free 
services, and 29 private institutions, 
run for profit. By last week, 62 had 
accepted. 

The executive director of the service, 


| Frank Van Dyk, has pioneered in the 
cause of hospital insurance. He man- 


ages a similar service, the Associated 
Hospitals of Essex County in Newark, 
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EPISCOPALIANS: Detroit Pastor 


Plans ‘Too Christian’ Service 


Episcopalians believe in Jesus’s wish 
that “there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” They compare their de- 
nomination to a bridge between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

High-church Episcopalians loiter at 
the bridge head touching Roman Ca- 
tholicism. They get slight encourage- 
ment from Rome. The Vatican igs 
adamant: ‘‘We will not budge an inch. 
You must join us.” 

But liberal low churchmen fre- 
quently find brother-Protestants sym- 
pathetic. The other denominations 
often go far beyond words and join 
Episcopalians in worship or invite 
Episcopalians to join them. 

This week the Rev. Dr. Frederick B. 
Fisher, one of Methodism’s notable 
preachers, prepared a move for church 
unity that attracted national atten- 
tion. To commemorate Maundy Thurs- 
day—the night of the Last Supper— 
the short, stout pastor of Detroit's 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
scheduled an Episcopal communion 
service in his gray stone English 
Gothic church opposite Detroit’s down- 
town Grand Circus Park. 

To conduct the church unity de- 
votion Dr. Fisher invited the Very 
Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, one of 
Ralph Adams Cram’s Gothic master- 
pieces. The good-looking Dean, whose 
Sunday radio sermons are popular 
with Detroiters, planned to bring his 
cathedral choristers to chant the 
service. 

Dr. Fisher advanced his invitation 
as a member of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, a society devoted 
to church unity. He explained: “The 
World Conference for years has been 
emphasizing the fundamental unity of 
the Christian family, and this service 
seems to me a real step in that direc- 
tion. Both Dean O’Ferrall and myself 


' are greatly interested in it.” 


High-church Episcopalians were in- 
terested, too—but critically. The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee’s weekly high- 
church magazine, found the service's 
scarcely worth 
comment. But a flood of protesting 
letters forced Clifford P. Morehouse, 
tall, slender editor—like Dr. Fisher, 4 
member of the World Conference—to 
enlarge. He denounced “individual- 
istic and irresponsible publicity stunts 
of this nature” as doing “incalculable 
harm in unsettling the faith of sincere 
Christians.” He saw Dean O’Ferrall 
“committing a lawless act and the 
Bishop presumably conniving at it.” 

The Bishop—the Rt. Rev. Dr. Her- 


| man Page—told interviewers he was 


“not familiar with the situation.” All 
he knew about it was what he had 
“seen in the papers.” Diocesan officials 
assumed the Bishop approved the unity 
service — “otherwise Dean O’Ferrall 
would not conduct it.” 

In New York the Rev. Dr. Guy E. 
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Dr. Harry E. Fosdick’s Text Is 
Echoed by Eighteen Young Parsons 


Shipler, editor of the semi-monthly 
Churchman, hailed the Dean’s ‘“Chris- 
tian good-will . . . What is ‘unsettled’ 
is not ‘faith’ but superstition and an 
unwarranted sense of superiority. The 
sooner the so-called traditionalists in 
the Episcopal church and some others 
let go of their magical concept of the 
Holy Communion and restore the 
primitive fellowship emphasis to this 
central act of worship the better for 
the church and the world. The count 
against the Dean is that he is too 
Christian for some Christians.” 


YOUNG CLERGY: 18 Pastors 
Look at the Church and Life 


“The social gospel,” declared the 
Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fosdick from his 
pulpit in New York’s magnificent, 
Rockefeller-built Riverside Church last 
Winter, “is at the very center of the 
New Testament.” 

This week eighteen young clergymen 
echo the words of the nation’s out- 
standing Baptist preacher. They do so 
in a book—“The Younger Churchmen 
Look at the Church” (Macmillan, $2.50.) 

The Rev. Ralph H. Read pastor of 
the Hollis Avenue Congregational 
Church, Bellaire, Long Island, edited 
the 318 pages. He proposes to dispel 
two popular misconceptions: that par- 
Sonsare “‘fat, gullible priests whose chief 
occupation is to dole out the proverbial 
opiate of the people’;” and that “preach- 
érs don’t think—else why should they 
be preachers?” 

Seventeen young parsons contribute 
chapters to put Mr. Read’s idea across. 
In his introduction, Kirby Page warns 
there is probably more economic and 


political radicalism among younger 
ministers” than in any other profes- 
sional group. He commends them for 
this since “Jesus was crucified as a 
revolutionist.” 

Although the writers—one Quaker, 
one Episcopalian, one Community 


Church minister, six Congregational- | 
ists, and eight Presbyterians—differ in | 


their politico-economic views, Mr. Read 


finds they all have “a common thread | 


of radical spirit.” They believe the 
church must concern itself 


think it cannot survive unless its roots 
are “embedded not in time-worn creeds 
but in living issues.” 
talism’s world. Mr. Read saw in a 
Communist May Day meeting on New 
York’s Union Square “something not 
unlike early First Century Christian- 
ity.” 


CRUCIFIXION: Rabbi Asks That | 
‘Cross’ Be Lifted From Jewry | 


Ever since Jesus died on the cross | 


Jews have had an uncomfortable time 
in the Christian world. Often the en- 
tire race has been held responsible for 
the crucifixion. 

In the eleventh century Christians 
during Holy Week pelted Jews with 
mud and stones. The Counts of Tou- 
louse reserved the privilege on Good 
Friday of slapping the face of the 
city’s Jewish leader. In 1215, the Pope’s 
Lateran Council decreed Jews should 
wear a distinctive garb or badge so 


Christians could more easily spot them | 
for ridicule or physical torment. Three | 
centuries later Martin Luther cried: “If | 


the Jews refuse to ke converted, we 
ought not to suffer them or bear with 
them longer.” 

This week, as American Christian 
ministers led their congregations in 
commemorating Jesus’s death. 

Dr. Edward N. Calisch, stocky rabbi 
of Beth-Ahabah Synagogue, Richmond, 


Va., wrote the appeal in The American 


Jewish World of Minneapolis. 
Rabbi Calisch thinks it is time Chris- 
tianms revised the story of the cruci- 


fixion so as to clear the Jewish race. | 


The stigma, he believes, ‘has been re- 
sponsible not only for the unparalleled 


misery and martyrdom which Jews | 


have suffered, but also for some of the 
most blood-stained pages in the history 
of the church. 


“It is one of the greatest tragedies | 
of history, that in associating the fes- | 


tival of Easter with the resurrection 
of Jesus, the church should have con- 
nected it with a story of the crucifixion 
that taught that Jews were respon- 
sible ... This tragedy has its somber 
effect on both Jews and Christians.” 

He contends Jesus was killed for po- 
litical reasons: Roman officials found 
it convenient to place the blame ‘‘upon 
the small, weak body of the Jews.” 

Dr. Calisch begs Christians to accept 
modern Biblical scholarship which “has 
come to the conclusion that the trial 
and the crucifixion ... were Roman 
and political and not Jewish and re- 
ligious.” 
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cialism’s dream of a new world.” They | 
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| UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
| OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 


| OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








YOURS FOR 
10° A DAY 


YOU'VE always wanted your own portable 
typewriter. Here’s your opportunity: a 
special offering of brand new Remington Port- 
ables, latest model. For 10c a day. Full set 
of keys; carrying case; complete touch, typing 
course free. 10 days free trial. Write today, 
saying, ‘‘How can I get a Remington Portable 
under special plan at 10c a day, with 10 days 
free trial.’’ Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 14-43, 
205 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enjoy water motoring, fishing, rec- 

reation at new low cost. Evinrude 

“Sportsman” weighs only 2442 Ibs. 

— drives small boats up to 7 mile speed 

—runs 2 hours on less than gallon of fuel 

—starts quickly, runs quietly, smoothly, 
dependably. New, profusely 
illustrated catalog describes it 
fully, shows every type of 
outboard boat. Free. Address 
EVINRUDE. 4475 N. 27th St., 

Milwaukee 
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SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 1 Rockefeller Center - New York 


Send for This 96-Page 
Book of Fishing Facts 


FREE If mye A 


your ho 
youl want this book. 


ing—What Tackle and When. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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HOTEL 


MARGUERY a 


270 PARK AVENUE 
at 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


SINGLE ROOMS $4 ond 
up 


with bath . . . 


DOUBLE ROOMS $6 and 
(Twin beds), bath . up 


SUITES, Living room, 410 and 
bedroom and bath up 
(Special Weekly and Monthly Rates) 


TELEPHONE: Wickersham 2-9000 
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COMMUNISM: A Minister’s 
Daughter Embraces New Faith 


I CHANGE WORLDS. By Anna Louise Strong. 
422 pages, 122,000 words, Henry Holt, New 
York. $3. 


Anna Louise Strong, newspaper wom- 
an and minister’s daughter, took to 
communism with the fervor of a mod- 
ern St. Paul. On her first trip to Rus- 
sia fourteen years ago, she was be- 
wildered, like Paul outside Damascus, 
by the vision of a new faith. But for 
years the Soviet’s apparent contradic- 
tions of their ideals disappointed her. 

Finally in 1930, Josef Stalin opened 
her eyes. In a half-hour’s talk he con- 
vinced her that his Communist dicta- 
torship was “not a will imposed, but 
a will residing in men, a will to create” 
which the Communist system brings 
out. 

That interview “proved a turning 
point both in my work and in my per- 
sonal life.” She dedicated herself to 
the U. S. S. R. This book is her epis- 
tle to the American brethren she left 
behind. 

She begins on a mystical note. Her 
“unconscious life was formed’ prena- 
tally on her parents’ European wed- 
ding trip, a “gorgeous jaunt of joy and 
culture, defying the property traditions 
of their world’’—they used up an in- 
heritance to finance the journey. Be- 
side a Spring-blooming lilac bush at 
the age of 11, she “first knew herself 
as an individual creature’ who must 
lose herself in something larger. 

After studying in two _ countries 
abroad and three colleges here, she en- 
tered welfare work, then journalism. 
In 1919, when feature editor of The 
Seattle Union Record, she supported 
the Seattle general strike. Disillusion- 
ment soured her: “In all our ultimate 
policy, we actually bragged that ‘no 
one knew where’ we were going!... 
We had, in short, the mood of the New 
Era sixteen years ahead of Roosevelt.” 

Lincoln Steffens, pioneer of the muck- 
raking liberals, urged her to visit Rus- 
sia, which she penetrated as a relief 
worker and Hearst’ correspondent. 
Graphically she records the horror of 
1921’s havoc-spreading famine. In a 
starving children’s colony she became 
entangled with politics and “saw with 
a stab of pain that a brain is needed, 
even in dealing with comrades.” 

In Moscow later, her idea for es- 
tablishing a Russian-American club got 
scant support. Instead she founded 
The Moscow News, “The World’s First 
5-Day Weekly’—since made a daily— 
to enlighten the English-speaking busi- 
ness men and engineers the Soviet im- 
ported from Britain and the United 
States. 

Today she no longer doubts the worth 
of “the Communist culture which will 
probably prevail for the next 2,000 
years.” Real socialism has not come 
yet, she says, but is on the way. Free- 
dom and communism are to her syn- 
onymous; even the strict censorship 
the Soviet exercised during the 1933 
famine she feels can be justified by the 
long view of communism. 
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Her book may not prove the case for 
communism, but it paints a clear pic- 
ture of Russia’s upheaval since the war. 
It leaves no question of Miss Strong’s 
sincerity: in the course of her work she 
has contracted typhus and pneumonia 
and given away her earnings. 

Three years ago she married Noel 
Shubin, a hard-working investigator 
for the U. S. S. R. “You always at- 
tracted me,” he told her, “but in for- 
mer years I never felt sure that we 
were on the same side of the barri- 
cades.”’ 

* 


VICTORIA: New Material Rounds 
Out Life of Britain’s Queen 


Benson. 398 
Green, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By E. F. 
pages, 110,000 words. Longmans, 
New York. $3.50. 

Ten days ago The London Star be- 
moaned the lack of pageantry in King 


OSSIP GARBER 
Anna Louise Strong: She Founded 
the World’s First 5-Day Weekly 


George’s May 6 jubilee program. The 
Star complained that it could fully 
describe the pageant’s plans in half a 
news column, whereas. Queen Vic- 
toria’s 1897 jubilee had required five. 

Mr. Benson has little concern for 
Victoria’s news value. He also ig- 
nores the_ satiric tactics Lytton 
Strachey employed in 1921 to take the 
“Old Lady of Windsor” for a bio- 
graphical ride. But to compensate for 
slighting certain incidents—the Crystal 
Palace Exposition, Victoria’s struggles 
to build her husband’s mausoleum, and 
her delayed, dramatic death—Benson 
has contributed much fresh material. 

Historians have credited the Queen’s 
long mourning after Albert’s death to 
wifely adoration. But discoveries in 
the Royal archives led Mr. Benson to 
believe death always fascinated her. 
As a girl she had written: “How one 
loves to cling to one’s grief!” 

Long after the Prince Consort’s 
funeral, she fretted needlessly about 
her health. Public opinion also wor- 
ried her. For three years she de- 
liberately made no public appearances 
because she was afraid her subjects 
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thought of her merely as “a goog” 
show.” She shunned even her Cabinet 
members, at meetings she sat in an 
adjoining room, with the door open, 

Albert, the German idealist who 
never understood his unpopularity jp 
England, gets his due. His weak. 
ness appears in his misguided educa. 
tion of Edward VII, the Prince of 
Wales; his strength in his politica 
duels with Lord Palmerston, Britain’s 
premier. 

The author follows the Queen’s lead 
in describing European complications, 
He treats them as mere family affairs, 
and enlivens his characters with metg. 
phor—Palmerston, for example: “It 
added savor to his cigar to smoke it in 
a powder magazine.” 

Edward Frederic Benson, 67, is the 
third son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘ His eldest brother, A, ¢ 
Benson, attained notice as a Victorian 
writer. Another brother was the Rey, 
Hugh Benson, famous Roman Catholic 
preacher. The author, at first an 
archeologist, apparently tried to live 
down his family’s ecclesiastical bent 
when he began’ to write. 

His first novel, “Dodo,” published 
in 1893, introduced a heroine whose 
charm outweighed her morals. His 
most recent books, “Edward VII,” “As 
We Were,” and “Queen Victoria,” give 
a lasting picture of English society at 
its pre-war zenith. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Civil War; 


Humor; Post-War Germany 


THE GRASS GROWS GREEN. By Hortense 
Lion. 304 pages, 73,000 words. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston: $2.50. 


The story of Frieda, her brothers 
and husband, who came to America to 
avoid battles but got mixed up in them 
again in the Civil War and later in 
the Great War. A simple, straight- 
forward, and convincing’ first novel by 
a New York matron. 


HUMOR. By Stephen Leacock. 268 pages, 60,- 
000 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.50. 


The 65-year-old Canadian economics 
professor, best known for his “Literary 
Lapses” and “Nonsense Novels,” writes 
a rambling essay on humor, enlivened 
by examples from his own and others’ 
works. 

RESTLESS DAYS. By Lilo Linke. 432 pages 
110,000 words. Knopf, New York. $3. 

The enlightening autobiography of 
a 28-year-old girl who lived through® 
the war and its aftermath in Ger 
many, tied herself up with the doomed 
liberal Youth Movement, and went to” 
England when = Hitler came to power. 
She writes intimately about herself 
and objectively about the rest of the 
world. 


FANG AND CLAW. By Frank Buck with Fet-~ 
rin Fraser. 239 pages, 50,000 words. Simon 

& Schuster, New York. $2.50. 
magazine — 


Collaborating with a : 
writer, the animal-hunter tells how” 
he captured a giant orangutan, ¢ i 
over a crocodile’s death, and betweel 
“stingahs” heard the “tuans” in the” 
East tell tall tales. Lush scenery but” 
lean writing. 
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—nearer in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp of all the 
background antecedent to the news of the moment. | 

In thus serving successfully more than 100,000 families, 
NEWS-WEEK performs an important part essential to the 
complete penetration of one of the most productive spheres of 
advertising—the news-magazine field. 

Two years ago, this market consisted of about 400,000 
families; today it embraces more than 600,000 families—one of 
America’s outstanding buying potentials. 

NEWS-WEEK alone registered a circulation gain of 100% 
during 1934. It is therefore obvious that the news-weekly field 
cannot be covered effectually without the use of NEWS- 
WEEK ’s advertising columns. 





UR ADVERTISING IS NEWS—PRINT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 


traigh t across America- 
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g nited Air Lines 

flies directly 
across America. Here is the trail of 
the pioneers! The covered wagon 
used it, the pony express, the first far- 
western railway. Today it is officially 
“USA No. 1”—the premier air route 
from coast to coast. It was the first 
government lighted, improved airway. 


The “Mid-Continent” is quite properly 


UNITED’ 


CALL ANY UNITED AIR LINES OFFICE, TRAVEL AGENT, HOTEL PORTER, TELEGRAPH OFFIC! 


the route of America’s pioneer air line. 
United stations, fields, shops, and facil- 
ities dot the new-day “Overland Trail.” 
Over this line United has flown fifty- 
five of its eighty million miles— day 
and night with passengers, mail, ex- 
press — for nearly ten years! 

Fine planes—sturdy, roomy, 3-mile- 
a-minuie twin-engined Boeings take 
you on frequent schedules over all 
United Routes. You fly at comfortable 
levels, you enjoy the most superb 


MR 


scenery in America with no conscious- 
ness of high speed. 

While these advantages of United 
are impressive, you'll like the comfort, 
the thoughtful personal attention of 
trained stewardesses, the ability of 
your two pilots, the little things—com- 
plimentary luncheons, station facilities 
—the niceties of United service. It is 
this finish, this polish, that distinguishe 
this thoroughly experienced air lin« 
New Fast Schedules... Chicago-New 
York 4 hours 20 minutes. California 
New York: 134 hours faster both Eas 
and West. Fewer stops. 
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